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THE GREEN MOSS. 
BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 
A delicate thing is the green, green moss 
That clings to the crumbling wall ; 
Its mother’s the damp from the cold, cold earth, 
The air it its sire may cali ; 
For ’tis fed by the breeze with the tiny dust, 
And drinks of the eve’s soft tears, 
And daintily spreads forth its emerald crust 
O’er the stone that had nurs’d it for years. 
And living on the rich man’s loss, 
A tale is told by the green, green Moss. 


It creeps o’er the tombs of the bold and brave, 
That crumbles to dust alone ; 

And spreadeth a shroud o’er the poor man’s grave, 
Which not e’en a friend will own. 

It silently telleth how pride decays, 
And how vain that pride has been, 

And the mouldering towers of ancient days 
It lovethto mantle in green. 

Glorying in the rich man’s loss, 

A tale is told by the green, green Moss. 


A carpet it spreads o’er the marshy bed 
Where forests embedded rest, 

And mildly it raiseth its delicate head 
From the mouldering princely crest. 

And the fair green moss on the old church spire 
Tells how bright a life may be, 

When age rings the curfew to quench youth’s fire, 
If the heart from guilt is free. 

Rising on the ruined’s loss, 

How true a tale tells the green, green Moss ! 


MADRIGAL. 


Is not this world a world all bright 

To souls whose love and life are one? 
Twin sparkles of coeval light, 

Twin chords in mystic unison ; 

One rude touch mars of each the tone, 
Of each one cloud obscures the sheen ; 
Love vanished, life but lingers on, 

Drear shade of all its past hath been. 





Perchance to-morrow steals the rose 
Of mortal loveliness away ; 
Yet why should he repine who knows 
It brightly blooms for him to-day ? 
*Twere vain to anticipate decay 
The true, fond heart would break to see ; 
Quenched in one shadow, eye and ray 
Can each for other mourner be ! 


To blend with each one other heart, 

Blend them inextricably one ; 
Lest to the joy of life to impart, 

And soothe the pang it may not shun ; 

To win, and wear the wreath when won, 
Accorded at thy sacred shrine : 

These—these thy boon; beneath the sun 
What palm—what prize—O love !—like thine ? 


How oft hath given the midnight deep, 
To my voluptuous, vain caress, 
One phartom form of joy, the lip, 
The bosom’s thrill and tenderness ; 
Still—still through waking hours no less, 
For sleep doth learn of these its theme ; 
Sweet spirit of love and loveliness, 


Be thou the heart’s delicious dream ! 





MY FIRST LOVE. 


I was sixteen, just sixteen, when I first saw Sarah! She was somewhat 
older than myself, but we belonged to those glorious portions of our race— 
boys and girls. I had read Klopstock, and she had wept over Werther; and 
the world seemed in our eyes a blessed enigma! Sarah was the sister of 
one of my schoolfellows, a serious, quiet lad, who loved those best who were 
most unlike himself; and as | was a noisy, rackety, over-head-and-heels sort 
of fellow, he used to listen to all my mad schemes and rapid elocution with 

lacid patience, sometimes expressing a wish ‘that he had more, and that J 
had less, of the devil in our natures.” Jabez (alas! that any friend of mine 
should have been thus baptised) was, however, no dolt. He was at once an 
artist and a poet; but Morland was the master he studied as a painter, and 
Shenstone’s silver rhymes were to him most exquisite. Sarah was tall, grace- 
ful, and diffident, and often reminded me of a hart surprised at a fountain, 
scarcely able to decide whether again to drink, or instantly to fly. Her blushes 
were so frequent that it was not easy to settle the point whether she was natu- 
rally pale or rosy ; but her roses were of a hue the most tender and delicate, 
and when she threw some life and soul into her conversation, and when her 
eyes were brightened by her thoughts and feelings, she was charming indeed. 
I first saw her during the summer holydays, on one of those long bright days 
during which the hours steal so winningly along, that there is always a confu- 
sion in one’s mind whether it be morn, or noon, oreve. When Sarah entered 
the room, she appeared to know me beforehand. My kind playmate had re- 
presented me in too glowing colours, and she came laughing towards me, as 
though she expected a joke or a pun inthe first two minutes. She told me 
afterwards that I looked graver than she had anticipated, and that when I dis- 
coursed, in a sort of prosing style, of music and the fine arts, she said within 
herself, ‘ Jabez has played us a trick,—this youth is a philosopher.” But she 
very speedily discovered her error, for my sighs told her that I was “ in Jove 
at first sight ;” and as night approached, and it was time to retire, the conver 
sation became momentarily so pensive, that I am by no means certain that 
our eyes were not moistened by tears. . 
Not. 

What could those tears on my part amount to? They were not of appre- 
hension that I should not meet her again; for her father had given me a gene- 
ral invitation to spend as much of my vacation as I could with his son. So we 
could meet, and talk, and laugh, and love, as we pleased ; and yet at least my 
eyes were dimmed as we exchanged the shake of the hand at the moment of 
departure. I suppose my emotions were a portion of the bliss of loving 
There is such a difference between the joy which is represented by laughing, 
and the happiness which displays itself in tears. Yes—the tears of joy ; the 
big heart so full of delight as to seek for relief through the medium of the 
eyes; that voluptuousness of feeling and adoration when two hearts feel that 





I know mine were ; perhaps hers were 


they are but one, and that in that one is placed the other heart you have made 
your own. So I looked, so I felt, so I sighed, and so I wept—silently and 
stealthily : and then the next moment we had parted. Jabez would walk with 
me a portion of my pathway home; but even he found me so dull a compa- 
nion, that he asked me if I was tired or unwell? The shining moon, the bril- 
liant heavens, the spangled fields, the sweet smelling flowers, the voices of 
birds, and the home of my affections, had in a few short hours all lost their 
charms, and whatever was bright, beautiful, and perfect, appeared concen- 
trated in one being—Sarah! My sister Mary rallied mein vain. She noticed 
my dulness,—feared that I had fatigued myself, —asked, I thought, with some- 
thing of rogueishness in her manner, ‘‘ What I thought of Miss———— ?” and 
of course I extolled her to the skies. 

To my pretty casement bedroom I soon retired, and with pen and paper 
passed the livelong night. First came stanzas,—then a sonnet,—then a decla- 
ration of love,—then an attempt at alove-letter,—then a sketch of my charmer, 
—and, last of all, written vows, to be registered in heaven,—that never would 
my heart consent to love, or to be loved, by another. My pocket-money I ap- 
propriated, by anticipation, in presents to my fair one. My hair was to be 
worn in a locket ; my portrait was to be concealed in the back of a brooch ; 
one of her ringlets, purchased by tears, entreaties, and kisses, was to be kept 
close to my heart; and when absent from each other, by “pale Fingara’s 
trembling light” we were to meet in imagination, and contemplate that orb of 
night until our souls should be warmed, and even our hearts blended, by the 
knowledge that at that moment our thoughts were devoted exclusively to each 
other. This was my ‘ programme.” I think I must add, in justice to my 
enthusiasm, that although my academical pursuits were to be conducted many 
miles from Sarah’s residence, yet that the wings of love were to carry me at 
least once a-week to some spot we were to select for the meeting of but a 
few minutes; and my half-holydays were to be consecrated, if not to such 
visits, at least to the effusions of poetry, or to the ardent and oft-repeated de- 
claration of a boundless and eternal sympathy and regard. The past had been 
my own; the future was to be hers. And it was to be hers, because I had 
ceased to think of, to appreciate, to care for, or to love myself. It wae to be 
hers, because she was “the only being who could respond to my sympathies, 
answer to my heart’s appeals, and satisfy the cravings of my nature for a never- 
dying love.” All this I wrote, and re-wrote, in one short night; and the next 
morning was even exhilarated by the depth of my emotions. 

My goddess seemed surprised at the very matinal hour at which I returned 
to ‘‘the cottage,””—for so was styled her father’s exquisite residence. It was 
not that I had arrived too soon, but that her timidity already shrunk from a 
dénowment. She appeared to me to feel that it must come, and that she knew 





not when or how ; but Morpheus had, I imagined, refused to receive her into 
his arms the past night, and that sleep had not lighted on her lids any more 
than on my own. Her mother thought F looked pale. Sarah blushed. He® 
father feared I had not had a good night that sultry weather. Sarah blushed 
again. 
ond, «© A good long walk will soon make him well enough.” The words were 
pronounced with amazing rapidity, and then her face turned in an opposite di- 
rection to myself, to hide her continuous blushings. ‘It is too hot to walk in 
the middle of the day,” said her mother. 


I got over my difficulties, I know not how; but I remember Sarah | 


“Jabez and Mr. ———wwill, no | that moment to have enjoyed the same privilege. 








Ne SS 
thoughts rushed across my mind. But to let Sarah proceed over the ferry, ox 
ly with the ferrvman, was evidently impossible, and Jabez had not returned! 
from his wanderings. I was soon engaged with the oars, and I am sure she 
smiled at my confusion. She could not do this long, however, for her head 
was as giddy as my own; andI flattered myself that “Love, young Love,” 
brought blushes on her cheeks again. She had no sooner, however, alighted 
from the boat than her pretty little feet took to running home without even » 
** good-by,” or a ‘* thank ye,” and I was left to my own cogitations and resele- 
tions. So I 
for my school-fellow. It was long before he came, and then he was ac 
nied by one of our choicest and best companions, whose gaiety and poses ond 
mour were always acceptable to our small circle at school. That day, how- 
ever, I would have given the world to have been rid of his rattling fun and 
nonsense, and the odd and droll things he said, at which I had ever been acews- 
tomed to laugh and shout most joyously, now fell upon my ears without exe> 
ting asmile. In fact, I was in love; and there was but one combination ef 
sounds which could rouse my attention and fix my thoughts, and they were 
embodied in that one word—* Sarah !” 

Charles Valentine, for such was the name of our good and gallant friend,— 
and a finer fellow for every sort of lark, from rmging gate-bells, and then rum 
ning away, to poaching in spite of the gamekeepers, and to kissing the young 
girls in the hay and corn-fields, never existed on the face of the earth, 
posed a visit to a neighbouring village where a bowling-green and some foam 
ing cider would amuse and cheer us. Oh, what a mess | made of my bowling: 
that day! I was ordinarily looked upon as atolerably good hand, and rathes 
sought for asa partner than otherwise. But that day my young heart was 
bowling away in a very different direction ; and [ played so much at random. 
that at length both Charles and Jabez took to rating and railing me. It wae 
all of no use ; and I had neither peace nor pleasure till, at the hour, of four, 
I found myself seated by Sarah’s side at the dinner-table of her father. How 
it happened that I was so seated, | really cannot tell ; but I felt that I was the 
most favoured of human beings to be placed so near her. She laughed, I 
thought, rather more than usual, evidently sought to be gayer than was hey 
custom, would not look melancholy or pensive to please me and joked with 
Charles and Jabez about their cider and their bowls. I forget all about the 
dinner, except that it was short and sweet ; and that I left the dinner-table 
when the ladies rose, avoiding the wine-bottle, and every other temptation 
which could separate me from Sarah. Moore’s Melodies were played and 
sung one after the other by my charmer, and her younger sister ; and though 
was but a lad of sixteen, ‘‘ Lesbia hath a beaming eye,” gave me many x 
pang and much solicitude. How selfish is true love! 1 had never seen Sarah 
but two or three times in my life, and that at large mixed country parties, be- 
fore the day | vowed to live for her—for ever. But a few hours had tran- 
spired since I had allowed my heart to be made a captive to her charms; and 
now I envied ie wery servants their positions, and longed to be one of them, 
that I might at leaSt see and gaze upon her at morn, at noon, and at dewy eve. 
Her kindly smiles on Charles were to me most withering She kissed he 
father! I could not for the life of me even like those kisses. Her sister 
placed her arm round Sarah’s waist. I would have given my existence at 
She played with her me- 


doubt, find plenty of amusement with books, the boat, and the fishing-rod, and | ther’s hair, and called her “dearest.” I could not love that word, even though: 
in the evening we can have a long ramble.” This sounded the death-knell to | it came from her lips, because it was applied to another than myself. The 


my longed-for and projected ‘ causerie” with my divinity. 


were books to me, except I could read them in her presence ? 


And what were 


boats and fish to me, unless I could display my athletic powers in rowing her ? 


or what would fishing be, unless she would read Izaak Walton by my side as I 
held the fishing-rod! ‘I must finish my sketch of poor Kate,” said Sarah, 
‘* for she wants it for her absent dying daughter.” ‘* Where does Kate live?” 
I inquired. ‘Oh! only over the ferry,” she answered, blushing again and 
again, as though each thought and each word were an offence or a sin. ‘“‘ Ja- 
bez, let us go too,” I said, in a,manner denoting my anxiety not to be refused. 
Jabez made no objection, and together we did the work of the ferryman. I 
sang a few couplets about ‘ wherry,’’ and “ferry,” and even “sherry,” in 
my most bewitching style ; and the fair one whispered. quite loud enough for 
me to hear, “ You never told us he sung ;—what anice voice he has!” [| 
thought there was much more music even in her breath than in my harmony, 
and my heart felt ready to burst with emotion when I pressed her hand with 
tervour as I handed her from the boat. The surrounding scenery was to me 
at all times sylvan and beautiful ; but I shall never forget how exquisite it ap- 
peared on that day of all days in my then young life. Inthe cottage of poor 
Kate I felt that I could live and die, with rapture, if Sarah was but mine ; 
and that without her, fair as was the green world on which I stood, it would be- 
come at once a desert or a charnel-house. Kate received my imagined “ true 
love” with many smiles, and much curtseying. She thought it ‘‘ very kind 
indeed, and so affable, for a dear young lady, like herself, and so beautiful and 
good, to come across the river, such a burning day as that, to paint so ugly an 
old face as hers. But, then,” added Kate, ‘* you knew, miss, don’t you, how 
happy even such a crazy old head as mine will make my poor Martha?” “JT 
believe it will,” replied Sarah, “‘ for Martha is a good daughter.” ‘Indeed 
she is, miss,” said Kate, with evident emotion ; ‘“‘a better daughter never 
lived, and what wouldn't! give to have wer picture?” ‘Then I am sure you 
shall have it, Kate,” replied my goddess ; “for I get Jabez to drive me over 
in our four-wheeled chaise, and in two sittings I shall be able to take her por- 
trait.’ Kate burst into tears, and even sobbed aloud. I also looked love and 
gratitude, and sighed emotions which could really not be expressed. Then 
came silence. Kate was ordered by my loved one to put on her Sunday cap ; 
to place herself in a certain direction; and then the charmer’s pencil was 
moved by her delicate and taper fingers in, I thought, the most bewitching way 
I had ever seen her fingers move before. This was “ Young Love,” and 
“Love at first sight.” I stole hundreds of glances at my fair one, and fan- 
cied she looked oftener at myself than at Kate, so prone are we to believe 
that the love we cherish for an object is at once reciprocated. I asked permis- 
sion to look over her shoulder at the portrait she was finishing. Some pro 
tests preceded consent ; and then, when her lips assented, I felt an amount of 
gratitude I had never experienced before, and pronounced with my heart’s 
strongest convictions that ‘the likeness was delicious.” Sarah smiled, blush- 





yielding a portion of her assent to my reiterated approbation 





| completed, and two or three cottage neighbours were called in by poor Kate 


ed, looked pleased, still assured me I was “no judge,” and yet finished by 
Thus happily 


were two hours spent in admiring and sketching ; and when the portrait was 


to pronounce their opinions, my charmer was evidently delighted to find that 
but one sentiment prevailed, and that the likeness was really striking. Jabez 
had left us alone in the cottage to take a walk and see a friend; Kate had 
stepped out, the neighbours had retired, the portrait was placed in the old wal- 
nut chest of drawers ready to be transmitted to Martha on the earliest opportu- 
nity, and now my young heart essayed to give utterance to its feelings. But 
it could not doso. J sighed, smiled, looked devotedness and adoration, and 
fixed my eyes upon her, till blush succeeded blush, and she became evidently 
confcsed. I am sure J was not less so; and most awkwardly, whisperingly, 
stammeringly, stupidly, I said ‘‘ Sa-rah, I lo-ve you!” The next moment 
she had ran towards the ferry-boat, and I was alone. What hadI done’? Per 

haps I had offended her. She might have thought herself insulted. What 
was to be my course? If the sentiment of love had been reciprocal, would 
she not have replied to my declaration? Could her kind words and kindlier 
looks have been by me misapplied 1 Had she spoken to me with evident plea 

sure because her nature was good and kind, or because I was her brother's {a- 


| the roaming, all scattered, dispersed, independent. 


Besides,—what | evening was exquisite ; and I was so subjugated by the power of “ first love,”” 


that it is most probable I looked more silly than wise, and more sentimental’ 
than gay or brilliant. I remember, however, that at “magical music” I wae 
somewhat successful ; and that at “ charades”’ I made a hit ortwo, which ne 
one applauded more heartily than Sarah. At last came the walk, the ramble, 
I found myself, howeves, 
very near my angel; and I expatiated on the beauties of nature, and I know 
not what besides, till Jabez told me I was “ prosy ;” when Sarah laughed at 
his joke, and began a gipsy song. But blushes after blushes prevented her 


| from proceeding, for many eyes were fixed on her; and though she couk? 





vourite associate! I remember I stood motionless in the cottage whilst these | 


warble delightfully when unnoticed, it seemed as if all her powers of captive 
tion were stopped the moment she felt that she was the subject of attention. 
In the course of the long walk, there were many most unfortunate pauses. J 
often resolved to fill them up by repeating the declaration of the morning ; bas 
“my heart was up in my mouth,” and I was much more eloquent by my sigh# 
than by my phrases. J was angry with myself for my cowardice, but mg 
vanity said it was only timidity. ‘Then why was | timid? I was young. That 
I thought a sufficient excuse one minute, and the next I thought it was no ex 
cuse at all The walk drew toa close; the next day and the day after B 
knew I was pledged to spend ina very different direction with cousins and 
aunts. How could I exist for twice twenty-four hours without a knowledga 
that I was beloved? I felt [could not. Again and again as I walked by ben 
side, the words once more were nearly escaping from my lips ; but at lengsh B 
gave utterance to the inquiry, ‘“‘ Do you love me?” ‘“ Don't talk nonsense ®” 
was her only answer ; and then she bounded along with the light step of » 
fawn to her father, who was before us. I could not say another word alone tar 
her that night, for she did not leave his side till the walk was ended; and, aw 
the shades of evening had drawn in upon us, “ Good night,” were the omby 
words she pronounced when I took leave of her kind and amiable family. Je 
bez, as usual, would accompany me during a portion of my walk, and with that 
candid friendship which I had long the happiness of enjoying, he said, “ ¥ew 
seem very fond of my sister Sarah, and I think she likes you.” 

“Do you!” I inquired, with palpitating anxiety. ‘* Why do you thimk she 
likes me?” 

‘« Because she said so,” replied my open-hearted friend. 

Here the conversation dropped. Did she mean liked or loved? I flattered 
myself the latter, and so I sank to rest on my wonted couch, and had bliesfal 
dreams. I saw a fairy troop of light and beauteous seraphims come dancing 
over pastures of flowers, and of shrubs without thorns. Flaw them sprinkis 
around them the most exquisite exotics and small ripe fruit, such as | had never 
gazed on before. When the fruit reached the ground each lilac-coloured berrp 
(for such was the fruit) suddenly opened, and from each rose a fairy, resembling: 
in every respect my beloved, my adored one. The new fairies, in theix twam 
became seraphims too, and at last there were thousands upon thousands ef 
whirling, dancing, gay, immortal creatures, all engaged in mazy circles, sing- 
ing and smiling, blissful and ecstatic. Suddeniy, however, they disappeares\ 
and but one single lilac berry could I perceive on the ground. I made many 
efforts, in my dream, to reach it, but some influence or other kept me back. As 
length, the lilac-berry approached me, and I welcomed it with rapture. 2 
touched it—and Sarah in all her charms and her loveliness issued forth. 1 
woke; itwasadream! No; it was not adream, for I metamorphosed it mt 
areality. The fairy troop of light and beauteous seraphims were the pleasure: 
of life; the flowers and the exotics were those from which I was to make my 
choice ; the fairies and the berries were indications of the choice | should make ; 
the single lilac-berry, left alone on the ground, was Sarah herself; whilst the dst 
ficulties I had to encounter in reaching it, were emblems of the opposition which 
would be made toour supposed mutual love. But then I had the consolatiog: 
f knowing, from the last feature in my dream, that eventually she would be 
nine ! 

The two next days my heart was pacified, though subdued, by this consolz- 
tory vision; but onthe third I hastenedto Jabez—nay, to his sister—to regala 
my ears by listening to her voice, and my eyes by feasting on her loveliness 
ind her beauty. But where was Sarah! ‘She had just left,” I was sods 
coolly and with indifference, “in Mr. Flaxman’s carriage, to spend two or thres 
weeks in his family circle.” ‘ Just /eft !"—“‘ two on three” weeks, as thowgit 





hired the ferry-boat again, and went back to Kate's cottage to wait - 
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the “two” on the “three” were the same things tome. Oh! how my heart 
hated Mr. Flaxman and his family at that moment! How I regretted that I 
had pursued my course through the woods that morning, looking at the wild 
Gowers and musing by the rippling brook! If I had taken the highroad, and 
walked along nimbly, I should have seen her before her departure, and caught 
@ne more glimpse of my heart’s only treasure. 

“Oh! I forgot,” said the youngest sister, as though it was a matter of no 
importance, ‘‘ Sarah said that if you asked what had become of her, I was to 
say that she left a ‘good-by’ for you, and hoped you would be a ‘ good boy !’” 

Was that m e a rebuke, a proof of love, or a playful act of merry friend- 
ship! I tormented myself a good deal with this important controversy, and 
found a host of arguments in favour of each proposition. But self-love tri- 
amphed at last, and | arrived at the conclusion that she left the message be- 
«cause she loved ne! When this decision was come te, I lived ina bright little 
world of my own creation, the rest of the day, and only sighed for an opportu- 
amity of seeing her, or of PE | my gratitude and devotedness. How 
was this to be accomplished? I asked Jabez to let me know when he wrote, 

and save me room fora post-scriptum. This was at once good fortune and 
good management, and a few days afterwards the postscript was written, and 
was worded as follows :— 

“I think when young ladies run away from their friends they should remem- 
‘ber how deep is the sorrow they inflict on those who remain behind, and should 
console the absent by letters both long and frequent, for 


‘ Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid.’ 
“The cottage, the fields, the ferry, and poor Kate, all look very sadly, and 
wone more so than your most respectful and sincere friend. — 

Jabez thought this “ excellent fun,” and joked about it at dinner. But his mo- 
ther betrayed some uneasiness, and said in a mild expressive manner that ‘* Sa- 
rah never wrote to any one but to her parents and sisters, and that I must not 
expect a reply.” 

“Oh! no, no!” Istammered out, in broken and singular accents, adding, 
a0 doubt, by my manner to the already rising convictions of Sarah’s mother, that 
for her daughter, young though I was, I cherished that love 

‘* Which boys feel and poets feign.” 

Of Sarah I said no more, neither that day nor during any future visit in my 
Yong holidays Sometimes, indeed, I had a long conversation about the bright 
ne with my friend Jabez, but always alone and in the woods, where none but 
trees and birds could be witnesses of our confabulations. 

Week after week passed away. Sarah prolonged her visit to the Flaxmans’, 
and my vacation was nearly over when my father received an invitation for 
himself and family to pass a few days at an archery-meeting in the very village 
where my goddess was spending very happy and joyous hours. I prevailed on 
say father to accept the invitation. { counted the hours previous to our depar- 
ture ; I resolved on trying my archery powers in the presence of Sarah herself, 
and, young as | was, I carried off the third prize! That was a moment of exul 
tation I shall never forget. Sarah admired my dexterity, applauded my success, 
and “ thought my newly-gained bow and arrows very pretty!” Many a beau- 
tiful girl and charming maiden did the same, but Sarah’s was “the” praise for 
me, and I left the village of archery with a beating heart, but high expectations. 
‘When I took leave she shook my hand cordially. I pressed hers with emotion. 
T know now that the sentiments were widely different ; but at that moment I 
believed that they were the same. Six months rolled away, my private edu- 
eation was finished, I returned to my father’s house to prepare for college; and 
once more the beloved—the adored object on whom was concentrated all my 
hopes of happiness, was before me. I had lost none of my enthusiasm for her. 
She never had any for me. 

** My sister will soon be married,” said Jabez, one day when it was quite 
dusk, and we were about separating for the night. 

“What! Sarah?’ I asked. 

“ Yes, of course,” he replied. 

“To whom, then—to whom ?” 

“To Cousin George, who has just returned from India with lots of money, 
and all that sort of thing. He seems very good-tempered. He is in London 
preparing the house.” 

There was nothing at that hour before me but the blackness of despair. 
‘The world, I thought, had no longer flowers or fruit, smiles or hopes, landscapes 
or happiness ; and the noiseless inhabitants of the graves in the churchyard 
were the only subjects of my envy. Not long after, my father received an in- 
vitation for our family to the marriage-breakfast. I affected indisposition as an 
excuse for absence. Shall I say affected? No. TI was next to dead with sor- 
row and disappointment ; and my young heart then felt its first griefs. Alas! 

they were only its first ; for new years brought other griefs with them, and I 
found, what all have discovered who know and study life, that roses are less 
plenteous than thorns, and that weeds are more common than flowers. Sarah 
lived in peace and prosperity; and I afterwards learned. by happy and long 
experience, that there is a love which is more permanent, real, and satisfactory, 


Che Alvion. 


It was recollected, at jength, that two of the corps were crack shots, as 
deadly visitants as ever disturbed the re of a pheasantry, or stopped the 
flight of a partridge. Now, it was evident that if Lieutenants Meredith and 
Lister were to go forth on a shooting excursion in the face of the whole coun- 
try, the imputations against the manhood and manliness of the fifty—th would 
be most necessarily repelled, and a very good foundation for respect laid in 
their stead ; since it was clear that ifa man is marksman enough to wing a wild 
duck, @ fortiori he could wing a country gentleman, if driven to it. It was a 
happy thought, and was put into execution accordingly. 

On a lovely morning in January these two officers accordingly went out 
armed cap d-pie, and prepared to retrieve the honour of the body to which 
they belcaged. Not a regiment in the line but might have accepted them for 
its champions. From their neckcloths to their shoe-ties they were ugexcep- 
tionable, nay, fitted to sit for pictures of the a fashions. The ladies 
looked at them, and sighed over their exclusiveness ; the gentlemen looked at 
them, and stuck their tongues in their jaws ; but my two heroes stalked haugh- 
tily on, unmoved by either sex, and, snipe being their object, took that direction 
which seemed to them most, favourable. 


Not being so well versed in the geography of the country as they might 
have been were they but a little more social, Lieutenant Meredith and his com- 
rade had but a toilsome and rather unprofitable walk of it, notwithstanding 
their well-tried prowess. In fact, noon was approaching ; and as yet they had 
gained nothing but a pretty accurate knowledge of the soundings of several of 
the bogholes. To return would have been exceedingly desirable, but to return 
empty was out of the question ; for, whatever little commisseration they might 
receive in the barracks, it was but too certain that among the townsfolk their ill- 
success would be a standing-joke for a twelvemonth ; and altogether they be- 
gan to conceive that it would have been far more conducive to the regimental 

ignity and their own in particular, had they contented themselves to remain 
within their sanctuary, and leave Galway boys and Galway snipe to those 
whose nature it was to understand them better. 

While they were inthis desponding mood a ray of hope, however, beamed 
on them which made their bosoms swell, and almost enabled them to fancy 
they could see their game-bags swelling too. Just on the verge of the bog 
through which they were floundering, and at no great distance, they could ob- 
serve a swamp sheltered by thick plantations, and clothed here and there with 
cozy thickets of snug furze, while pools of water interspersed here and there 
made it a spot that a snipe or widgeon of any taste might be content to live and 
die in. There were cabins, too, adjacent, and smoke, moreover, curling out 
of holes in their roofs,—a sight that of itself warmed the hearts of the poor 
exquisites, for, silly creatures ! they had brought nothing out with them to 
keep their noses warm, but a thimbleful or two of sherry, or some such delicate 
stuff,—and what was that on a Galway bog, and during the reign of a nor’- 
easter. Right a-head, then, in the direction of the land of promise they wend- 
ed their way, and after a few small mishaps, of which, however, they had 
learned to think less than they had at first, they succeeded in reaching the de- 
sired locality. 

‘“*T say, Meredith, this place looks devilish like a preserve,” remarked Lieu- 
tanent Lister, as he looked about him; “ take care ; are we trespassing, old 
boy ?” 

** Pooh !” rejoined the other, as he flung away his cigar, and prepared for 
action, ‘“ they’re not up to that kind of thing at all hereabouts. Bless your 
soul! my dear fellow, the Galway people never preserve anything, nor will 
they probably these hundred years. It’s all slap away, and no questions 
asked.” 

“ Here goes, then, for a beginning,” exclaimed the inquirer, slapping away at 
a snipe which rose screaming within twenty yards of him ; another, startled by 
this report, followed, and received the discharge of his second barrel. His ex- 
ample was almost simultaneously followed by Meredith with equal success,— 
for two brace of plump birds lay sprawling on the turf, the first fruits of their 
labours. The two officers laughed cheerily at one another while they bagged 
the produce, reckoning no doubt within themselves on compensating their pa- 
tience now for all they had suffered in the early part of the day ; in fact, so 
pleasantly were they occupied that, until he was already within a few yards of 
them, they never observed a figure that was strolling towards them, attracted by 
their shots. 

“The gamekeeper, by Jove !” 
companion. 

The individual so designated was a rather curious specimen of the human 
race, let his calling be what it might. Huntsman or groom he couldn’t be, for 
he was too awkward ; nor butler, for he was too dirty ; and yet, the laziness of 
his guit, as well as the peculiarity of his garb, announced him to be a domestic 
of some kind or other ; so that, although unmarked by a single trace of the pro 
fession, it was more than probable Lister's hypothesis was correct. He might 
be a poor relation, converted into a very so-so gamekeeper, for want of a more 

suitable avocation. He carried a rakish look of consequence about him ; his 
clothes were such as when new were above the common, and the fellow wore 
them as though he had helped to take the gloss off them himself ; and one of 





exclaimed Lister, pointing him out to his 





«chastened, sweet, and abiding, than “the first love of sixteen.” 








MINOR BODKINS’ CURE FOR CONCEIT. 
BY PHELIM O'TOOLE. 

People often wondered what possible motive the Commander-in-Chief for 
the time being could have had for sending the fifty—th to Connaught, and | 
fear it must now remain among those other political problems which in their 
‘turns have bothered the quidnuncs, few of which have afforded more food for 
speculation, or presented greater difficulties in their solution. As to the caus- 
es, however, why all this wonderment was exhibited on the occasion, these are 
peculiarly easy of development. ‘The fifty—th were about as well fitted to 
undertake the care of a Connaught garrison as so many turkeys would have 
been. They were spooneys to a man—not a single redeeming character among 
them, from the fusty old colonel down to the little ensign of six weeks’ stand- 
ing. They were as genteel as so many milliners,—exquisites from top to toe, 
and used pocket-handkerchiefs that would do for a drag-hunt. Matrimony was 
an abomination, the very mention of which would have excited more horror 
among them than the bursting cf abomb. Champagne was the only tipple 
they approved of ; they would as soon have robbed a church as subscribe to the 
hounds ; and as to venturing their delicate carcases in such a perilous situa- 
tion as hunting, it never was dreamed of among them. Only think what a pre- 
cious consignment they were to send to Loughrea ! 

As soon as the doom of these unfortunates was irrevocably sealed, and it 
became past hoping for but that Loughrea was their portion, old Colonel Cour- 
tenay called his wv Ava together into the messroom, and made the melancholy 
announcement. Their future quarters, he told them, lay ina place called Con- 
maught, a part of the world generally shunned by all persons except individuals 
of the most doubtful and dangerous characters, and which, in wiser times than 
ours, had been regarded as a pis aller for hell. The aborigines were, he said, 
represented by those who knew them best as a peculiarly reprobate race. Sil- 
ver forks, even in this enlightened age, seemed to be an utter novelty to the ge- 
nerality of them,—sobriety a virtue very little practised,—celibacy not at all 
held in as much honour as it ought,—cheating at cards encouraged to a most 

alarming extent,—the small-loan system universally adopted,—and pistol-prac- 
ice an absolute indispensable. 

“‘My children,” continued the worthy commander, after this detail, ‘* such 
eing the society into which we are to be thrown for our sins, what steps 

ought we to take to resist the contamination which threatens us! To convert 
these helpless savages to the usages of the beau monde would be a hopeless 
task,—even \o ])'Orsay himself it would be a fruitless mission. Shall we, then, 
yield te circumstances, and bear with them!—tolerate them in our mess- 
zoom, and submit to be their guests '—haply endeavour to accommodate 
ourselves to their customs? or shall we rather, as best beseems us, reject all 
— with their uncleanness, all fellowship, all association? I pause for 
a reply. 

“We will! we will!” resounded from all quarters. ‘‘ To Coventry with any 

man who dares to act otherwise.” 

“To Coventry with him, then !” exclaimed the aged orator, with solemn em- 
hasis. “Tis a decision, my children, which will redound to your honour as 
ong asthe fifty—th has a leg to stand on.” 

ever was a community more utterly bothered than the Loughrea people 
were by the tactics of the new-comers. They could make nothing of them. 
Instead of a crack regiment, as they were led to expect, they had got a cracked 
one, and, in consequence, no regiment ever excited such a sensation there be- 
fore. The rejected Galwegians laughed or grumbled, according as_ their 
tastes severally inclined. The men swore, and began to look out for fight ; 
the girls tossed their heads, and began to speculate whether the gentlemen of 
the fifty—th came into the world at all like other people. Everything about 
them became a mystery, and an object for rumour to dilate upon. Some said 
they spent their time washing their white gloves ; others, that their evenings 
were occupied in putting their hair into curl-papers,and their mornings in taking 
them out; while some were credulous pooh a to believe that they dispelled 
their ennui by dressing dolls. There was no end to the odd stories which 
were afloat about them; and of course some of them reached the ears of the 
parties themselves, and wrought in them no great satisfaction. Slander, it 
was evident, was busy ; but to take any formal notice of her efforts would 
have been most decidedly beneath the regimental dignity, at the same time 
that they all felt they could no longer afford to treat these efforts with silent 
contempt. Some practical refutation was thus the only thing to be thought of; 
Sut of what nature that should be was a matter requiring more than ordinary 


«consideration, 


his eyes had a most expressive, though not very ornamental leer, and there was 
a twist in his mouth that seemed to betray a habit of saying what he liked, 
where he liked, and when he liked. He was rather tall, and had a considera- 
ble slouch in his shoulders, which, however, could not be the effect of age, for 
he appeared scarcely fifty, and was airy enough to be ten years younger ; he 
wore a battered grey hat very much on one side, a green frock-coat with hunt- 
ing-buttons, and drab inexpressibles, with gaiters in continuation, completed 
his suit. Such was the figure whose untoward appearance disturbed the com- 
posure of the two officers. 

“Your servant, gentlemen,—your servant,’ said he when he came within 
sufficient distance. ‘* Good sport, I warrant; Cloughmore’s just the place 
for it.” 

‘“* Why, ya-as,” drawled out Meredith, determining to brazen out his trespass, 
and at all events re-assured by the amicable manner of the supposed official, 
‘it’s not so bad. Pray, whose property is it ?”? 

“Whose property is it!” repeated the new-comer ; “ bedad, that's a puz- 
zling question to ask about any property hereabouts. Minor Bodkin says it’s 
his ; but then——” 

“Tt’s more likely it belongs to his creditors, you’d say,” rejoined Lister, sup- 
plying the aposiopesis. 

“ Right !” exclaimed their communicative informant, leering at him with a 
most comical expression of approbation of his shrewdness: “and then, you 
know, if he has no creditors now, it’s to be hoped he will, if he lives, and has 
any luck.” 

** You’re gamekeeper, I presume?” remarked Meredith carelessly. 

“ Ay, and fifty things besides,” answered the new comer. ‘‘ Jack-of-all-trades, 
and able for anything about a gentleman's house but hard work.” 

“Then, as the gentleman’s a minor, I suppose the game’s not very closely 
looked after,” said Meredith, coming at once to business. 

“ Why” replied the other, “he’s particular enough himself ; and bedad ! he’s 
very cute of his age. People say he’s as knowing asa pet fox.” 

“Indeed !” said the officer, drily, ‘yet you look very like a customer that 
would occasionally work a little on the sly for your own account, eh!” 

“« Thiggum,” quoth the gamekeeper, responding with a wink, and slapping 
the blind side of his nose with his finger. 

‘*Pon my soul, no oneicould blame you,” continued the officer with affected 
commisseration. ‘‘ You look asif you were all your life on monkey’s allow- 
ance.” 

“‘ Never amore ; I have but the run of the house,” replied the other. “ for- 
rear that itisn't better. What would I do, only that now and then | meet with 
a gentleman ?” 

The two officers forthwith produced their purses, and, in spite of the coy 
reluctance and earnest remonstrances of the blushing official, a very smart dou- 
ceur was forced on his acceptance. 

“« Bedad !” said the sly rogue, “‘ it’s not every day I meet with the likes of 
yourhonours. Won't ye often come this way !” 

“ That’s according to what sport we meet,” answered Meredith. 

“* By the powers, then, if I don’t show you as much as you like, ye’re hard 
to be plased !” exclaimed the gamekeeper. ‘To the d—! with Minor Bodkin ! 
I’m your honour’s humble servant for the day.” 

“Much obliged,” replied the officer. ‘* And pray what name shall we call you?” 

“*My name’s Malachi, at your service,” answered he, with a low bow. 

“ Malachi what ?” demanded the inquisitive Lieutenant. 

“ Why, my mother was a Brimmajem,” replied the gamekeeper, looking 
down, and apparently a little embarrassed by the question. 
‘*Oh! Isee, I see!” exclaimed Lyster, knowingly. 

mistakes, we'll call you Mr. Malachi Brimmajem.” 

‘* That's just as your honour plases,” answered he of the dubious name ; and 
all preliminaries being thus settled, to work they went like men that had lost 
too much time already. 

It was not long before the two sportsmen became actually glutted with the 
ravages they committed among the feathered denizens of Cloughmore, under 
the practised guidance of their obsequious attendant. At last, by some mis- 
chance or other, two of the best birds they had shot during the day took it into 
their heads to tumble into a broad but shallow pool, on the brink of which they 
were flushed. 

‘* What the deuce shall we do now?” exclaimed Lyster. 
a splendid brace ” 

“* Come, Mr. Malachi,” said Meredith, ‘‘no help for it, you see. 
only peel off, and retrieve them for us. Beg pardon, and all that, but what 
can we do!” 


“Then, for fear of 


* Pity tolose such 
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Malachi cocked his eye at the speaker with a most comical expression,—it 
almost looked like defiance, —but it melted away gradually into something more 
good humoured. 

** Murder !”’ said he, “is it into the could water?” 


* Pooh! yn won’t be up to you knees. There—I knew you'd be obliging. 
Well, who'd ever think you had such a handsome pair of pins? Positively [ 
envy you. In with you now, my buck, and ‘twill be all over before you could 


sound atattoo. Devilish sorry we've nothing to give you to,drink,” continued 
he, while the shivering gamekeeper was resuming his clothes; ‘the flask is 
dry as a powder-horn.” 

* Its lucky for me, then, that there’s a drop ia my own,” he answered, pro- 
ducing it, ‘‘some of the Minor’s own favourite drink May be your honours 
would like to taste it ;” and pouring a portion of it into the cap of the flask, he 
handed it to Meredith. The officer put it to his nose. 

“Very peculiar bowguet, and not disagreeable,” said he, handing it to Lys- 
ter. 

‘* Rather agreeable, I should say,” replied the latter, after trying it by a si- 
milar test ; and he handed it back, but with a very unwilling hand. 

‘“‘T think I had better try what taste it has,” said Lieutenant Meredith. 

** Just sip it and try,” replied his comrade. 

“Wonderful !” exclaimed the militaire, after making the experiment ; and, 
panting for breath, he held the bewitching cup to Lyster. 

** Glorious !” echoed the other,smacking his lips, while a wholesome tinge of 
red began to creep over his blue physiognomy. ‘ What is it made of ?” 

“ The devil a thing in it but potheen,” replied the gamekeeper ; ‘“‘ and sure 
enough it deserves all you could say of it.” And, in proof of the high opinion 
he had of its merits, he emptied the flask at a draught, and straightway was 
himself again. 

** By Jove! I’m tired shooting these little things,” exclaimed Lieutenant 
Lyster, with a yawn, after he bagged the recovered birds. ‘ Don’t you think, 
Meredith, we've just room for a hare each, if we could meet one?’ 

“i Right, faith! I never thought of that,” rejoined Meredith. ‘Come Mala- 
chi—” 

“Oh! tut, tut, gentlemen!” cried the gamekeeper, evidently horrified by 
the proposal, “it mustn’t be thought cf. The whole barony would rise against 
you for shooting a hare in a hunting country. The like never was heard of— 
‘twould be regular pot-hunting.”’ 

‘*Pshaw! do you imagine we care a pin for what your Connaught squires 
think ?” replied the officer, contemptuously. ‘* Let them grin and bear it.” 

‘* Well, by all that’s beautiful, Minor Bodkin would almost as soon you'd 
shoot asheep,” pleaded the gamekeeper. ‘Thunder and turf! haven’t ye 
enough of his game already ?” 

*'Tothe d—l with Minor Bodkin,” coolly rejoined Lieutenant Lyster. 

“*Ohdear! oh dear! what will become of me ?” exclaimed Malachi. “ Ye’ll 
bring me to the gallows before ye’ve done with me.” 

‘* Never fear, man,” replied the tempter ; “twill be half a guinea in your 
way ; and you may have our words of honour that we’ll never ’peach.” 

* Oh, ay,’’ said Malachi, ‘there's no knowing how slily it might come out 
when you'd be sitting over the tumbler with the Minor.” 

“« Per Bacco! that's a good one !” cried the officers, with a roar of laughter, 
elicited by the bare idea of sucha horrible possibility. 

**T don’t think I'd be right to trust ye,” remarked Malachi, in a dubious tone. 

“Nonsense '—to be sure you will,” said Meredith. ‘ Aren’t you trusting 
us all day!” 

‘* Well, head or harp, then, for it,” groaned the afflicted man, pulling out a 
half-crown. 

‘* Head !”’ cried Meredith, and head it was ; so all excuse was removed, and 
shouldering their Mantons, they foilowed their guide into the plantations in 
search of poor pussy. 

The brace of hares was soon found and disposed of, and the additional weight 
of the game-bags in consequence began to admonish the officers that it was 
time for them to return to their quarters, which they were shocked to find, on 
inquiry, were now close oneight miles distant, allowing for short cuts. How 
to reach Loughrea became, accordingly, a question of no slight importance to 
them, jaded and heavy-laden as they were ; but never were men so stupid ; 
Malachi found it impossible to make them understand the route he was recom- 
mending them to take. 

“Stay, now,” said he, after scratching his head for some time, in utter per- 
plexity. I think Ihave a way that ye can’t mistake, if ye have eyesin your 
heads at all—at all. It can’t be but you know where the piper’s stile is !”’ 
“Tut, no, man!” replied Meredith, rather angrily, ‘didn’t I tell you we're 
strangers ?” 

“’Dth! *dth!” rejoined their puzzled director, ‘‘ what sort of a place were 
ye reared inatall? Well, if you don’t know where it is, ye must only try and 
learn the way to it. First and foremost, ye know the Hole-in-the-wall public- 
house, of course, don’t ye ?” 

“Confound it! no, wedon't. How could we ?” roared the militaire. 

‘‘Whisht ! whisht! avick, and don’t get into a passion, or you’ll never have 
the geography of the thing,” expostulated their much-enduring attendant ; 
‘* you can’t but find it out, if you try. See here, now,—suppose this big stone 
was the gate-house of Crackeen, and this stump was the tree at the cross-roads 
—the big ash-tree, you know; then the Hole-in-the-wall would be—ay, it 
would be just where the bush is. Well——” 

“ The fact is,” said Lister, impatiently interrupting him, ‘that we'll never 
reach Loughrea, if the road is such a riddle—you must come and show it to 
2” 

‘* Impossible !” said Mr. Brimmajem, gravely shaking his head. The Minor 
couldn't get a bit of dinner until I go back.” 

‘“« Get us a guide, then.” 

“ Ay, by the powers, so Tcan!” he exclaimed; ‘your honours must s top 
just where you are, though, for fear of losing yourselves in the wood, and 
the gossoon will be with you in a jiffy,” and so saying he hurried off, leaving 
his two protegés to their meditations, which, by-the-bye,were none of the plea- 
santest. 

About a quarter of an hour elapsed, and still no one appeared. The night 
was rapidly falling ; their legs gradually stiffening ; it afforded them, therefore, 
no small delight when they at length caught the sound of advancing footsteps, 
and observed in the dusk the figure of a young man quickly making way towards 
them. 

«Which of your honours am I to give this to!” demanded the courier, 
as soon as he came up, presenting at the same time a curiously-folded 
billet. Meredith took it out of his hand, and seeing no direction on it, looked 
at his comrade, who nodded to him to open it; he accordingly complied, and 
read, . 

“Mr. M. Bodkin presents his compliments to the gentlemen who did his 
grounds the honour of a visit, and expects to have the pleasure of their compa- 
ny to-day at dinner. Mr. B. cannot hear of any excuse.” 

“« That old scoundrel must have betrayed us,’’ stammered Lyster. “ How 
the deuce will we manage to get out of it, for of course we can’t accept It. 

“The masther tould me to tell ye, gintlemen, to make haste,” said the bear- 
er of this ill-omened epistle, “‘he always dines at half after four. 

‘* Hark’ye, my lad,” said Meredith, ‘* you must contrive not to be able to find 
us. Do you understand! and in the a Hey can occupy yourself earn- 
ing a few shillings by leading us to the high-road.”’ ie ly 

. Ubbaboo !” Setiiiened As fatiewine. in reply. ‘Troth, it’s little busi- 
ness I’d have going back to Minor Bodkin with such a story, more especially as 
he warued me not to do it if I was axed, for he swore that living or dead you'd 
dine with him to-day.” Hom 

**Pon my soul, this kind of hospitality's anything but agreeable, ’ said Mere- 
dith, peevishly. ‘I’m afraid we’re completely trapped. } 

‘“« By Jove!” exclaimed Lyster, ‘‘ Courtenay himself couldn’t get out of it. 
We’re not to blame.” Bh Pia! ; 

Don’t you begin to feel very hungry "’ inquired Meredith. 

“ Awfully,” responded Lyster; “ and, what's worse, I'm so tired—quite 
foundered.” ; 

“We could cut the puppy to-morrow, you know, if we like,” suggested 
wen aad it would be such capital practice to snub him all the evening. We 
can quiz him most gloriously, for he must be a precious greenhorn. 

“? Faith ! we'll go,” exclaimed the one. ad 

“Faith | we can't help it,” exclaimed the other. “ Lead the way, my ‘ad, 
and we’ll see what sort of stuff your master is made of.” 

After traversing a few winding-paths, they emerged upon a lawn, in which 

host,—a leng, rambling, old-looking, odd-looking 
stood the mansion of their ; g, rambling, g 
tenement, with many windows of many sizes and patterns, some parts of it 
most whimsically out of repair; others as whimsically attended to with scrupu- 
lous exactness. As soon as the officers knocked at the door it was thrown open, 
nor were they astonished at perceiving that the individual who officiated on 
the occasion was their guondam attendant. His deportment was, however, 
a good deal changed; no longer the garrulous, obsequious guide, he _ 
stood confessed a staid master of the ceremonies, and gravely motioned them 
in ' 
«‘ Not a word about the hares,gentlemen ”’ he slily whispered as they entered. 
‘¢ Give me the bags, and I'll hide them!” 


«I'm afraid you played us false, my old buck,” said Lyster, as he resigned 





You must ! 


more 


said 


the spoil ; “‘ however, it’s no great matter now, for we're likely to see 
sport than we calculated.” 

***Troth, he'll be mighty glad to see ye, 
Malachi, 


for ye’re a regular godsend,” 








- <« 





] 
> 
«The pleasure will be all on one side, then,’”’ muttered Meredith. “*Dth! ’dth!” exclaimed he, peevishly, ‘‘ that Biddy ’s an original, if there’s hire a couple of bravoes to assassinate the wretched fencin -master, although 
“You'll not say that when you know him better,” replied the partial func-, | one in Connaught. Did you ever hear such a trick '— to make us spend our he had already pardoned him. In Milan, not a day passed that parties were 
tionary. ‘“ You can’t think what a taste he has for the army. He'll be a rael | appetites on them rashers, while she had such a dainty as this on the spit. No | not found fighting in the streets, and leaving the dead ies of their adversa- 
3 ornament to his country when he grows a little oulder. This way, gentlemen ! | help for it, however; so, let me send youa slice. I dare say you ’Il find room | res on the pavement. People resorted there from all countries to learn the 
: —this way, if you plase,” and he marshaled them into an old-fashioned parlour, } for one.” noble art of fence, and to practise secret and cunning feints and strokes. Here 
1 full of all sorts of lumber, but a comfortable nook withal. They could have wept outright. Their throats were scalded with the fiery | too were numerous bravoes, who let themselves out for hire, to fight for those 
1 “We'll make ourselves snug, now, gentlemen, for a while,” said Malachi, | esculent upon which they had satiated their ravenous hunger. They had scarce who were nct disposed to risk their own lives. This extended to Spain; and 
: taking up the poker, and thrusting it into the blazing turf-fire, that shone in the | a scrap of appetite left ; and that little was fast vanishing under the effects of hence that secret stabbing, which in fact grew out of duelling, although duel- 
ample grate. vexation, so that after swallowing a few morsels of the tempting joint, they ling has occasionally been defended as the safeguard and preventive of it. Ae 
. “ Thank you,” said Lyster, coolly disarming him, ‘“ we'll do thatzourselves, | were fain to lay down their knives and forks, notwithstanding the remonstran- a specimen of the man of honour, and of the times, we cannot do better than 
: and, in the meantime you'll be so good as to trot off and let your master know | ces of their host, and proclaim themselves fed, but far from being satisfied. | g've an abridgement of Brantome's account of ‘the Paragon of France.” 
4 of our arrival.” Hunger had now given place to thirst ; and they would gladly have opened a] “ Duprat, Baron de Vitaux, the Paragon of France, was son of Chancellor - 
“ And, harkye!” said Meredith, in continuation, ‘‘see that he washes | channel in their bosoms for the River Shannon to take a meander through, for Duprat, and from early life displayed symptoms of undaunted courage. He 
" his face, and wipes his nose, and all that, before you exhibit him. How old is | such a pair of salted maws they never had in their lives before. commenced his career in arms by killing the Baron de Soupez, who threw a 
he?” ; As soon as the table was cleared, a brace of decanters, with very suspicious- candlestick at him at dinner and broke his head ; for which he waylaid him om 
- “How old would you take me to be!” demanded Malachi, a little huffed. looking contents, was placed before their host, who seemed to think the tipple the road to Toulouse, and having dispatched him, escaped (bravement) in » 
“ You’re no minor, at all events,” replied Meredith, laughing. demanded an apology. woman's clothes. His next oa was to murder Monsieur de Gonnelieu, the - 
«*Paith, then, they call me one,” rejoined Malachi; “ and, unless 1 was “Sorry I can't say much for the wine, gents.,” said he; “ but good wine 's master of the horse to Charles [X., in revenge for the death of one of his bro- 
changed at nurse, I’m just Minor Bodkin, at your service.” very hard to be got. I bought it for port and sherry ; so we'll take it for grant- | thers, @ lad of fifteen, whom Gonnelieu had treacherously slain. Fearing the 
q “ ou!” exclaimed both officers in a breath, dismayed by this unexpected | ed that it’s genuine, and drink it for want of better,” and he filled his glass, king’s resentment, he fled to Italy, but shortly returned in order to revenge the 
dénowement. and passed the decanters on. The sherry was execrable ; the port was worse. death of another brother, who had just been killed by his own near relation the 
f “J,” coolly replied the claimant of the Bodkin honours. ‘“ Don’t you know | Sir Humphrey Davy would have spent a day in analyzing them before he could Baron de Mittaud. He remained concealed in an obscure lodging on the Quaé 
that people never come to years of discretion in this country. Minor once, | detect a thimbleful of wine in the composition of either of them; but what | 4¢s Augustins, and allowed his beard to grow; and disguising himself as » 
. minor always.” Na! were they to do, having two such reasons external and internal for drinking | !@¥Y¢" he watched for the baron, in company with his companions, the two 
“ A whole train of recollections swept with railroad speed through the heads | whatever came before them. A longing recollection seized both the guests at Baucicauts, ‘brave and valiant men, and called the Lions of Vitaux.’ At 
2 of the two officers. The thousand-and-one little circumstances occurring all | the same moment, and made their mouths water, for they could not but think length meeting with him, they all set on him and slew him, and again fled, and 
day, that ought to have opened their eyes, and doubtless would have done so, | what a difference lay between the fluid before them and the delicious beverage | *8@9 obtained pardon. But Monsieur de Gua, a gallant and distinguished offi- 
xt but for the whimsical anomaly between the age of their entertainer and his ap- | with which Malachi, in his capacity of gamekeeper, had supplied them; nay, | °° and a favourite of the king’s, opposed the grant of Vitaux's pardon ; where- 
; pellation ; a contradiction, however, of daily occurrence in the west, where | they could read the thought in the faces of each other ; and, as they read they fore the Paragon stole into his house, with seven or eight companions, and dis- 
s names of the kind preserve their tenacity much longer than their propriety,— | gathered courage to hint their opinions on the subject. patched him in his bed. ‘This act,’ says Brantome, ‘ was considered one of 
-, the abominably free comments in which they had indulged when discussing the “Hem! ahem!” quoth Lieutenant Meredith, ‘ you'll excuse me for inquir- great resolution and assurance.’ But he was again pardoned through the in- 
habits of the squirearchy,—and, worst of all,the manner in which they had been | ing the name of that liqueur you carry in the flask. By Jove! we must have terest of the Duc d’Alencon and Queen Marguerite. However, his hour at 
ry treating him, and which he had so maliciously tolerated, in order to overwhelm | some of it at our mess, for [ don’t know a more excellent thing in its way ; but length came—the brother of the Baron de Mittaud, whom he had assassinated 
ot them the more compietely. Never was there a more successful hoax; and it | I forget how you called it.” eight years ago, called him out, and securing himself with a cuirass under his 
iol was but too clear that the humourist had it in his power now to inflict the most és is it the potheen you mean?” inquired their host, with an expression of clothes, and painted flesh-colour to escape detection, the sword of Vitaux bent 
ample vengeance upon them. Still there was a ray of hope. amazement. “Sure, you don’t mean to say you'd be so vulgar as to drink | gainst it; it was in vain that he repeated his thrusts, the baron’s brother run- 
- “ T’ll never believe it,” stammered Meredith ; “* you’re only trying to hoax us.” | punch 1” demanded Malachi, still more surprised than before. “ Faith ! maybe | 719g him through and through, without having the courtesy to offer him his 
” ‘Not now, I assure you,” rejoined their host. ‘I allow that 1 have been| you'd like a jug now; but I didn’t like to mention it for fear of offending you. life. ‘Thus,’ says Brantome, ‘ died this brave baron, the Paragon of France, 
d trying all day, and I think I have succeeded pretty well. However, I think it | However, if you’ve no objection, l’ll get up the materials ; but remember, it where he was as much esteemed as in Spain, Germany, Poland, and England, 
ye will be best for us all to abide by our former understanding, that Minor| wasn’t I that proposed it.” and every foreigner who came to court was most anxious to behold him: he 
Bodkin ’s to know nothing of the doings of Malachi Brimmajem. You had Oh, by all means!” exclaimed the delighted militaires, robbing their hands | W#S small in stature, but lofty in courage ; and though his enemies pretended : 
the length of your tether all day, and I must have mine now. Are you sa-} with ecstasy at the mere idea of the luxury that awaited them, and not at all that he did not kill people fairly, but had recourse to various stratagems, stil} it 
oT tisfied ?” able to understand the virtuous scruples of their entertainer. Nothing could | ® the opinion of great captains, even Italians, who are always the best aven- 
The two victims looked to one another forsuccour and advice ; but they both | exceed the glad alacrity with which Malachi acceded to their wishes ; hot | $¢TS in the world, that stratagem might be encountered by stratagem without 
- cut such an excessively sheepish and ludicrous figure, that laughter was the im- | water, sugar, and a bottle, were placed on the table as it were by magic, flank- | ®"Y. breach of honour.” 
mediate result. Still it was no laughing matter; it was evident they had | ed by a trio of tumblers, accompanied by glasses to correspund ; one of which Such were the duels, such the heroes—the men of honour—of the renowned 
ut bearded in his very den, though unwittingly, one of the most truculent of that | was seized by the host, and one each by his guests. age of chivalry. There is no cant more truly such, than that which boasts of 
whimsical and dangerous race of animals which they had of late taken somuch| —* Do you know howto mix it, though ?” demanded Malachi, recollecting him- | “8 heroism, devotion, and virtues ; which were in fact little other than gross 
er, pains toshun. Vague ideas of raw-head-and-bloody-bones began to rise in | self. crimes, gilded over by diseased public opinion. The real virtues of the age} 
their minds despite of them. However, the creature seemed inclined to be “ Why, no,” replied Lyster; ‘ but we ’Il follow your example.” deeper in the subsoil, and ultimately, and after severe trials, brought forth their 
~ good-humoured ; and as they had no resource bat to yield, they did it with as “ Bedad, then, if you do,” responded their model, with a dry smile, “ ye 'll fruit in better morals, better feelings, and better government. These are es- 
ng ‘ good grace as they could, concluding their surrender with an incoherent at-| do well. Here goes, anyhow ;—first sugar, three lumps; now water, do you sentially opposed to the whole theory and practice of duelling, and have from 
tempt at an apology. see, halfway up exactly—capital !—you ’Il be able to teach the whole mess to- | that day to this been softening, modifying, narrowing, and diminishing it. We 
ta “Tut, man, don’t mention it,” exclaimed Malachi. ‘Never fear but we'll | morrow, or next day. Now, in with the potheen to the very brim. And now, do not mean to say that duelling may not, in those bad days, have had some~ 
be quits before the night’s ever. I like a joke in my heart, and it’s not every | gentlemen, your healths, and so forth.” uses, as the trial by combat had in darker ones ; but that on which we insist is, 
ved day such a joke as that is to be met with. Come along,” continued he, on ob- Oh, with what a relish they emptied their glasses, and smacked their lips! that its abuses and evils predominated, as they ever will. The work of re- 
my serving his victims wincing under the hint of retaliation; ‘as we’ve a minute | It was a new era in their lives—an era never to be forgotten! ‘Their thirst was | PTeSsion went on with the march of civilization. The church, the first civili~ 
or two to spare before dinner’s on the table, you may as well amuse yourselves | half-melted already ; their apprehensions sweetly subsiding, their pleasure ra- | 2° had long since led the way, and the Council of Trent declared, that the 
cht looking at my curiosities. This room’s a perfect museum, I can tell you. There, | pidly tending to a climax, when Malachi rose, locked the door, and put the key detestable practice of duels, which had been introduced by the artifices of the 
oan do you see that brace of antique-looking peacemakers hanging near the picture? | in his pocket. devil, in order to destroy the soul after having cruelly killed the body, shouk’ 
on —they’re a little dingy, but no matter—do you know who they belonged to “Eh!” exclaimed the officers, with a perplexed stare. be utterly abolished among Christians :” it excommunicated “all emperors, 
‘sew once 1” “Don’t be alarmed, pray,” said Malachi ; “it is only an old custom always kings, dukes, princes, marquesses, counts, and other temporal lords, of what- 
» to ‘* Some highwayman, I fancy,” replied Lyster, afraid to hold his tongue, and | understood, that as soon as the hot water comes in the room's always locked up | &Y@™ denomination, who shall assign or grant any place for a duel betweem 
id ; yet unable to answer such a question correctly. for the night, for fear of accidents, as a matter of eourse. So now we'll make | Christians; and the principals and seconds are excommunicated, their persons 
= “Pshaw! I'd never take to guessing as a trade, if I was you,” rejoined his | ourselves snug.” deciared infamous, their goods confiscated, and their bodies denied Christiar 
host, contemptuously. ‘ No, sir; they were Geoffrey Blake’s favourites once ‘** But, pardon me,” stammered Meredith ; ‘you know we must be in bar- burial :” even witnesses and spectators were excommunicated. 
ver- in their day, and for fifty years or more there wasn’t a god-party in Galway, or | racks to-night. Daren’t miss parade in the morning if our lives depended on These exaggerated denunciations were not even then entirely disregarded ; 
our near it, that they hadn’ta share in They were known far and wide, and | it.” and to avoid their penalties hostile meetings were appointed in Turkey, and 
had wonderful luck. This one was the luckiest, though ;” and taking down one| ‘ Pshaw !”” interposed their host. ‘‘ Put it out of your heads at once. I’l] | ut of Christendom, as, in serious cases, they now sometimes are beyond the 
wee of the venerable relics, he pointed to a long array of notches of different lengths | take no offence, as you seem to be ignorant of our ways ; but I’ll thank you frontiers of neighbouring countries. At all events, these decrees denounced 
cut on the handle. ‘ Only look at them—a faithful record of all it accomplish | not to mention it again.” the evil ; and remedies began to be earnestly thought of and applied. Charles 
ore ed. Fifteen final settlements,—that’s the long notches,—regular cases for the ‘* But, my dear sir,” remonstrated the astounded officer. ‘ the consequence V. forbade duelling throughout his dominions ; it was prohibited in Portugal,. 
and coroner, you know ; and seven-and-twenty seriously winged,—that’s the short | will be, that we'll have to stand a court-martial. I assure you I don't exag- under penalty of confiscation of goods and transportation to Africa ; in Swe- 
lie ones. Ah! ‘twas a sweet tool!” he fondly exclaimed, and throwing himself | gerate.” den by death ; and Gustavus IL., once interrupting a party who were about to 
into a field-attitude, he snapped it at Lyster’s ear, causing him to start back a “* Sorry for it,”’ was the cool reply ; ‘‘ but old customs must be kept up, you fight, ordered them to remain on the field until a temporary gallows had beer» 
yard, his nerves not being ‘Irish’ enough to bear such an unwonted and un-| know. What hour must you be at parade, may I ask ?” erected, when he said, ‘‘ Now gentlemen, if you please, proceed.” 
-™ expected test. “Nine o'clock precisely ; and old Courtenay’s as sharp as a needle.” In France, sanguinary edicts had been issued against duelling by Francis J. , 
nt ; _* Pooh! you thought it was loaded, I suppose,”’ said he, enjoying most cor ‘Oh, well; we can manage it easily,” said Malachi. ‘‘ Never fear, my Charles 1X., and Henry IV., but they were totally inoperative. uis XIIT. 
one d'a'ly the discomposure he had effected. ‘ But no—I never had the heart | boys. I'll drive you over in my own carriage,—’pon my honour I will. You endeavoured to enforce them with an irregular severity that produced little 
ade to put a grain of powder into them since [ got them. Poor Geoffrey | shall be there to the moment, and I'll explain the whole thing to the effect ; yet still, it was something to see a Montmorency formally executed om 
it willed them to me on his death-bed, for he had the misfortune to die in his bed | Colonel.” the Place de Greve for fighting a duel. Louis XIV. proceeded more wisely = 
after all ; and, although I had occasion for the like twice since, I couldn’t think It was useless tomurmur. The thing itself wasn’t so very unreasonable. he reorganised and extended the powers of the Court of Honour, originally im 
— of using them, poor fellow!” And, with a profound sigh, he replaced the re- | They reflected that if their brother-officers got a sight of the man they had to | Stituted by Charles 1X., and composed of all the great dignitaries of the king- 
t to tired peacemaker on its hook. deal with, it would greatly help the excuse that was to be made for their trans-| 40m. This Court had authority to decide on all subjects of honour, with pow- 
“Those are my own tools,” said he, in continuation, pointing to a beautiful | gression, and this in itself would be no small object. Moreover, they were | & t fine, imprison, and arrest all who might be convicted of giving the lie, ; 
inor brace suspended over the mantelpiece. ‘They ‘re new-fangled things, deto- | tired after the day’s work, and the drink was more than commonly seductive. striking, or committing any of those insults, or offences, which had hitherto: $ 
nators, and saw-handles, and all that—Rigby’s best, though. The farthest is | So the result of all these considerations was that they resigned themselves to provoked challenges. Recourse, ‘oo, was had to honour itself as a corree- f 
the one I shot Captain Kenny with; but some people prefer the other.” their fate, and prepared to make a night of it. tive of its excesses. The Marquis de Fénélon, of whom the great Condé ~ 
top The two officers cleared their throats, and looked volumes at one another ; Next morning there was a direful hubbubin Loughrea barracks,—no tidings said, that he was equally qualified for conversation, the field, and the cabinet, et 
and but, as they held their peace,it would be unfair to construe any particular mean- | could be heard of their missing brethren, and the fifty—th to a man pronounced headed an association of gentlemen, who bound themselves by their honouy ; 
ving ing out of their glances. them kidnapped by the natives; plans for their recovery were proposed and and their oaths never to send or to accept a challenge. And by a public edict, 4 
lea- There are a great many odd people in the world that one doesn’t know what | canvassed by various knots, in various corners ; but none could be decided on. Louis XIV. awarded death, with forfeiture of rank, honour, and estate, to al! 3) 
to make of,—men that would bother a de /unatico jury, though every individual | Parade hour came, and still no account of them ; and the excitement was at its | Concerned in duels ; pledging himself in the same edict, “on the faith and 4 
ight of the twelve was a Solomon,—shrewd, crafty, and knowing in some things. | height, when an odd-looking genius drove a cart into the square, and demanded word of a king, not to exempt any person, for any consideration whatever, + 
fore, whimsical in others, while on one or two points they are as mad as if they were | to see Colonel Courtenay. The afflicted commander stepped forward, announc- from the rigour of this edict.” This very rigour defeated its own object : eva- 
eps, born in Bedlam. !)minent among such was Malachi Bodkin of Cloughmore,or, | ing his rank, and asked his business ? sions naturally took place. The renconire was devised, by which that whiets 
ards as he was better known in and about bis own territory, Minor Bodkin. He had ‘* I’ve got something in the cart that belongs to you,”’ was the reply. was in reality a preconcerted duel,had the semblance of an accidental meeting, 
been left a minor at a very early age, and under the worst guardianship that The Colonel proceeded towards the vehicle to identify his property, and the with a quarrel growing as accidentally out of it. Still, Louis the XIV. haw 
rier, could well be imagined. ‘To a bachelor uncle the person and fortunes of the | driver, to assist him, drew aside the fastening, and upset the contents upon the the credit of having done more than any other sovereign for the effectual re- 
lded young heir were entrusted, for what reason it would be hard to say, unless it} square. Horror of horrors! there were his two officers huddled up in straw, | Pression of duelling. Under his feeble and reckless successors, it revived 
oked was for the purpose of trying experimentally what would be the result of such | senseless, and to all appearance lifeless. with characteristic licentiousness. Lauzun, St. Evremont, and the Duc de 
and a comical! disposal. Cloughmore was a pleasant place enough, and the uncle ‘“* Dead ?” exclaimed the agonised commander. Richelieu, were its worthy heroes. Even ladies followed their example ; and yet 
took up*his abode there, stepping quietly into the shoes of the defunct proprie- “* Dead drunk only,” was the cool reply of the stranger. ‘I promised to la Marquise de Nésle and la Contesse de Polignac actually fought with pis- i 
| his tor. Probably he thought that people would be remarking h mif he hired them | bring them safe home, and there they are, sound as a bell,” and so saying he | ‘ols for the honour of the possession of Richelieu! But the great heroine of ie 
npa- by himself ; so he kept his nephew there too, and a merry life they had of it, | wheeled round his “ carriage,” and before any one thought of stopping him, to the duel was Maussin, an opera singer, who, after taking lessons from one of my Ah 's 
undisturbed by books of any kind, and, happy creatures! freed from the tram- | demand an explanation, was half a mile off on the road to Cloughmore. her lovers, Serane, a celebrated fencing-master, succeeded in killing her My i é 
How mels of female power, a hatred of which was from the first instilled into the The story spread with most unmerciful rapidity; and the Loughrea people three men, when she fled te Brussels, and became the mistress of the Elector: fi 4 
” mind of his e/éve by the old gentleman. Malachi grew up the antitype Of | would have canonized Minor Bodkin, if they only knew how to go about it ; of Bavaria. ' fi at 
year- his preceptor, and there was but on heart between them. So the old inan held | put the poor fifty—th never got the better of their discomfiture. At length it Jn England, Elizabeth attacked duelling by restricting fencing schools ; yet: et} 
his ground good to the end, and died in the arms of his ward, long enough after | peeame known that a regiment for the West Indies was very badly wanted. So Sir Henry Upton, her ambassador at Paris, thus sturdily challenged the Doc “9 HE 
find he reached his majority. So much for his care of the person ; but as to the for- | the fifty—th begged, as a favour, to be transported no matter where, so it de Guise :— , ‘ ; idl il Bt i 
Soma tunes a different story is to be told, a story that might easily be anticipated. | was out of the reach of Minor Bodkin; and to the West Indies they went ac- te Forasmuch as lately in the lodgings of the Lord Dumogre, and in public “¢ Ht be 
Debts had accumulated on debts, law-costs on law-costs; every tenant had cordingly. elsewhere, impudently, indiscreetly, and overboldly, you spoke badly of my s0- Pat 
asi fallen ruinously into arrear ; every species of property on the concern had been fp vercign, whose sacred person here, in this country, I represent, to maintal,. t ike 
ly as suffered to go to the bad. Economy never had been thought of ; nothing but both by word and weapon, her honour, (which was never called into question ay ek S| " 
ned fun and frolic ; and inthe end poor Malachi became a man upon whom the sub- MELLINGEN ON DUELLING among persons of honesty and virtue.) I say you have wickedly and malicious PHT, i f 
sheriff of Galway might count as being a couple of hundreds in his way at the < * tt . : ly lied in speaking so basely of my sovereign, and you shall do nothing else but cae: @ 
fere- very least. Disappointment and embarrassment made him crabbed and sour, From the last Edin argh Review.—[ Continued. ] ' lie whenever you dare to tax her honour. Moreover that her sacred person | tha i \ 
and aggravated all his eccentricities ; while, as he grew poorer, he of course If such were the unrebuked practices of the leaders, the deeds of their fol- | (being one of the most complete and virtuous princesses that ever lived in the : eh 
of it. grew prouder, until at the time to which my story refers he reached such a cli- lowers and subordinates kept pace with them. It is also specially to be ob- | world) ought not to be evil spoken of by the Svile tongue of such a perfidious ; d 
max in both these qualities, as made him rather a rum customer for a brace of | served, that many of these offences were precisely those which all just notions | traitor to her land and country as you are ; and, therefore, I do defy you and has 
exquisites to meddle wi:h ; and this the parties themselves seemed already to of honour should most reprobate—want of truth, of courtesy, and of mercy— | challenge your person to mine, with such manner of arms as you shall like on + eR, q 
quite have discovered. — praise of fraud and violence. Every portrait that has descended to us of the | choose, be it either on horseback or on foot ; nor would I have you to thinks Bide) | 
‘Come, boys, dinner ’s on the table, such as it is,’ exclaimed the humourist. | teroes of those days, has his dagger at his side—the weapon or the guard of | any inequality of person between us, I being issued of as great a race and at i 
ssted ** No excuse necessary, | know. Biddy got short warning, so, of course, we the assassin. What are we to think of the comparatively late age of Henry | noble house as yourself, in assigning me an indifferent place. I will theze io? ty } j 
must be satisfied with whatever she gives us. The mess table has made you If., that allowed M. de Fandilles to refuse to enter the lists until there had been | maintain my words, and the lie which I gave and give you. If you consent . 5 
We used to bachelor’s fare by this time, or the devil ‘s in it.” And so saying, he | erected a gallows, anda fire had teen prepared for him on which to hang or | not to meet me hereon, I will hold you, and cause you to be generally held, hE 
seated himself at the head of the table, which, while they were admiring his | burt. his adversary, the Baron des Guerres ; or of the spirit of fair play which | forthe arrantest coward and most slanderous slave in France. I expect yous 1 
curiosities, so called, had been covered with a cloth not the cleanest, one large | supported a Monsieur Malecolom, who having dispatched his own adversary, | immediate answer.” tt 
lad, dish containing a portion of nondescript food, a couple of dishes of potatoes, and finding his companion slow in doing the same by his, went to his assistance Nothing came of Elizabeth's re ulations : and in the following year Bacoz fi 
with plates and glasses for the trio —thus making two against one ; and on his victim remonstrating against this | resolutely set his face against duelling, denouncing it “as an affront to the 
hich “Ts it leather do you think?” inquired Lyster of his comrade, under his | treachery, coolly replying, ‘I have killed my opponent, and if you kill my | law, as if there were two laws—one a kind of gown law, and the other a law 
whic breath, and pointing to the viands in the dish. Meredith replied by shaking his | companion, there may be a chance that you may also kill me—therefore here | of reputation, as they termit ; so that Paul’s and Westminster, the pulpit and 
ery: head reprovingly, and then his eye significantly at the glittering instruments | goes ;” or of the generosity of Marshal St. André’s nephew, who, while hunt- | the courts of justice, our year books and statute books, must give place tosome : 
of it which hung over the mantelpiece. All the words in the dictionary could not | ing with Charles !X., picked a quarrel with Matas, an ancient officer, who | French and Italian pamphlets.” He obtained a decree of the Star Chambez 43 
rupu- have expressed his meaning better or more concisely. . quickly disarmed him, aud was in the act of restoring his sword with some | against duels, and prosecuted and convicted persons concerned in them by fine 1 e 
open, ‘‘ Of course you ’ll take a rasher,” said the host, carelessly ; ‘‘ for you see | wholesome advice, when the youthful hero, watching his opportunity, stabbed | and imprisonment. The decree drawn up by himself, “did utterly reject and ; 
ed on there ’s nothing else. I wish it was better for your sakes ; but the next time him in the back and rode off, leaving him dead on the field? No notice, adds | condemn the opinion that the private duel, in any person whatever, had any I 
yt ea we'll be better prepared. And anyhow, rashers are not to be sneezed at. Fat] the chronicler of the day, was taken of this transaction; nay, Matas was | grounds of honour ; as well because nothing can be honourable that is not law- Py 
ted or lean, Captain!’ And he looked inquiringly at Meredith, who, making a| blamed for having rebuked a fiery and honourable youth—It is a pity to taunt a | ful, and that it isno magnanimity or greatness of mind, but a swelling and ta- h 
them resolution at random, prepared to discuss as he best might the ambiguous dain- | youth in the bud, it grieves God. Dieu s’en attriste. Or, take as a sample, the | mour of the mind, whenever there faileth a right and sound judgment ; asal- . 
4 ty, Lyster following his example. The fear of their host, jomed to the sharp | following epistle from one of the heroes of Henry IV.’s time :—* I have re- } so, for that it was rather justly to be esteemed a weakness, and a conscience Aba 
}eren. ness of their appetites, removed a good deal of their fastidiousness, so that ere duced your home to ashes; I have dishonoured your wife and hanged your | of small value in a man’s self, to be dejected so witha word of trifling disgrace : 
ed long the dish became empty. Malachi rang a hand-bell which lay by his side, | children ; and I now have the honour to be your mortal enemy.—La Garde.” | as to, think there is no excuse of it but by the hazard of life; whereas true 
_ and called lustily for more ; nor were his guests disposed to forbid him. The | Rightly did this ruffian perish by the sword he delighted in! Perfidy was not | honour, in persons that know their own worth, is not of any such brittle sub- 
mor summons was immediately obeyed, and a second dish laid before the master of | confined to the Continent. Creighton, Lord Sanquhar, lost his eye in practis- | stance, but of a more strong composition ” Bacon’s object was to prevent duels 
said the entertainment ; but, imagine with how much vexation the officers beheld the | ing W ith one Turner a fencing-master ; four years afterwards he was presente d | by the moderate pnnishment of all the preliminary and provocatory steps —thne 
cover removed, and a splendid shoulder of mutton thereby revealed to view! to Henry 1V., who asked him, “ Does the man live who inflicted that wound !’’ | nipping them in the bud ; which he adds, ‘ is fuller of clemency and prowi- 
Their host, whether justly or not, appeared equally surprised. | whereupon he thought it incumbent on his honour to return to Eng! and, and | dence than suffering them to goon, and hanging men, with their wounds bis ads 
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ang, 2s they did in France. The result was, that duelling was comparatively 
Sade practised in England. Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the bravest of the 
seve, 6 ly condemned the practice, in a dissertation regarding it, in his 
“< History of the World.” 

‘The wars of the League in France teemed with duels and assassinations ; but 
war great civil struggle was comparatively unstained by them, although Charles 
1. ect an evil example by consenting to the revival of the judicial combat on 
the impeachment of Ramsay by Lord Reay, and actually named the Earl of 
Lindsay Constable for the occasion; but happily the Marqais of Hamilton per- 
-wuaded him to stay proceedings, and accommodated the matter. The great 
Protector too, following the example of Bacon, passed an ordinance subjecting 
all pereons carrying a challenge to six month’s imprisonment ; and imposed 
Games on persons using provoking words or gestures ; binding them over to good 
‘behaviour, and to make reparation according to the nature and quality of the 
«ffeace. Whenever death ensued, it was to be treatedas murder. But, with 
«the Restoration, duelling set in with a flood-tide. True, Charles IJ. issued his 
gvoclamation of 1679, which amply acknowledges “ that duels were most fre- 

and that the utmost rigour of the law would be exercised against them.” 
Boe Charles's practice and his proclamations were very different things. In 
‘€act, the same mania for duelling which, with its attendant licentiousness, had 
wisited France in the preceding age, now fell on England. Pepys calls this 
geevaience of duelling “a kind of emblem of the general complexion of the 
whole kingdom ;” and in his most amusing Diary, relates the following charac- 
‘teristic duel between Sir Henry Bellasses and Mr. Porter, in 1667: 

“<They two dined together, yesterday, in Sir Robert Carr’s, where it seems 
the people drink very high, all that come. It happened that these two, the 
gseatest friends in the world,were talking together, and Sir H. Bellasses talked 
a little louder than ordinary to Tom Porter, giving him some advice. Some of 
‘the le standing by said, ‘What! are t “y quarrelling that they talk so 
hight’ Sir H. Bellasses hearing it, said ‘ No, I would have you know that I 
mever quarrel, but I strike; take that as a rule of mine.” ‘ How!’ said Tom 
Porter, ‘strike! I would I could see tue man in England that durst give me 
a blow!’ With that Sir H. Bellasses did give him a box on the ear; and so 
they were going out to fight, but were hindered. And by and bye Tom Porter 
meat out, and meeting Dryden the poet told him of the business ; and that he 
was resolved to fight Sir H. Bellasses presently ; for he knew if they did not, 

they would be friends to-morrow, and then the blow would rest upon him ; and 
the desires Dryden to let him have his boy to bring him notice which way Sir 
1. Bellasses goes. By and by he is informed that Sir H. Bellasses’s coach 
was coming ; so Tom Porter went down out of the coffee-room where he staid 
‘Sor the tidings, and stopped the coach, and bade Sir H. Bellasses come out. 
« Why,’ said he, ‘you will not hurt me coming out, will you ?’—‘ No,’ says 
Tem Porter. So out he went, and they both drew, and fell to fight, some of 
their acquaintances by. They wounded one another; and Sir H. Bellasses so 
amuch, that it is feared he will die. He, finding himself severely wounded, 
called to Tom Porter, and kissed him, and bade him shift for himself. ‘ For,’ 
= he, ‘Tom, thou hast hurt me, but I will make shift to stand on my legs 
thou may’st withdraw, and the world not take notice of thee ; for I would 
met have thee troubled for what thou hast done ;’ and then Tom Porter showed 
thim how he was wounded too. [Bellasses survived only a few days, on which 
Fepye adds.] Here is a fine example! and Sir Henry a Parliament man too ; 
both of them such extraordinary friends. It is pretty to hear how the world 
talk of them, as a couple of fools that killed one another out of love.” 

Even the Lord Chancellor was not safe. Lord Ossory called out Clarendon 
em a tariff question—a bill for the prohibition of the importation of Irish cattle. 
“fhe Duke of Buckingham did not resign on the introduction of this bill, as the 

eat Duke has done, but entered into a scuffle in the loby of the House of 

tds with a free-trading Lord Dorchester, who pulled out a handful of his 
‘Grace's hair, while the Duke retaliated by carrying off his lordship’s periwig. 
But a blacker and fitier illustration of the morals and manners of those days is 
to be found in this Duke’s duel with Lord Shrewsbury, for the seduction of his 
wife. They were attended by Captain Holman and Sir Jones Jenkins, Lord 
®emard Howard and Sir John Talbot. The parties met at Barnes Elms, and 
the seconds as well as the principals engaged. Buckingham ran Lord Shrews- 
bary through the body. Sir John Talbot was severely wounded in both arms, 
Sir Jones Jenkins was left dead on the field, and the other seconds with Buck- 
ingham were slightly wounded. Meanwhile Lady Shrewsbury, in a page’s 
deess, was holding Buckingham’s horse in an adjoining thicket, in order to aid 
isis escape should he kill her husband; and, according to the reports of the 
day, she passed that very night with him in the shirt stained with his own and 
ther husband's blood. It is needless to add that Charles II., by proclamation, 
pardoned all parties concerned. Buckingham turned his wife out of doors ; 
aad he and Lady Shrewsbury plundered and dissipated all her son’s es- 
‘tate. Deservedly did he end his infamous career “in the worst inn’s worst 
v20m 1” 

The mania spread to all ranks. Doctors met in consultation with drawn 
swords. Mead and Woodward fought under the gate of Gresham College. 
Weodward's foot slipped, and he fell. ‘* Take your life,” exclaimed Mead. 
“ Any thing but your physic,” replied Woodward. Dr. Williams ran Dr. Ben- 
mett through the body, after discharging a brace of pistols at his head ; and the 
dying doctor, with the sword yet in his body, prayed to God for strength to 
avenge himself, and with one last effort stabbed his opponent to death. This 
owas in open day in front oftheir houses. Williams fel] dead tefore he reached 
this ewn door, and Bennett survived only four hours. Ball-rooms, masquerades, 
‘Ge theatres, the open streets, the public walks, and the coffee-houses, became 
@he constant scenes of strife and bloodshed. Covent-Garden and Lincoln's Inn 
Pields were the modern Chalk Farm and Wimb!edon Common ; and the streets 
wang all night with the clashing of swords, and the riots and outrages of drunk- 
ea men of fashion—the men of honour of that day. 

So it continued from the Restoration to the accession of George the Third 
The “ Bucks,” the “ Mohawks,” the “ Hell Fires,’ were the leaders of the 
tem. One of their favourite places of resort was a tavern near to the Somer- 
et House, where they assembled on Sundays, with a loud band of music, 
ae divine service ; and their approved dish was what they blasphemously 
called a ‘‘ Holy Ghost pie.” Duels, affrays, bloodshed, are quite as much the 
matural result of such manners and morals, as tearing and killing are of the 
eerganic conformation of carnivorous animals. In 1710 the Foot-Guards were 
«ceiled out to put down an affray of these gentlemen at the Royal Chocolate 
House, growing out of a dispute at hazard, and in which three of them lost 
their lives. 
w@sove a hundred of them who were rioting in Windmill Street. In 1691, Lord 
Mohun and Major Hill publicly waylaid and assassinated Montford, the player, 
am Norfolk Street ; and as publicly attempted to carry off Mrs. Bracegirdle by 
moazin force. In 1699, the same worthy Lord was tried for aiding and abetting 
the murder of Col. Coote, after drinking a whole day and night with him and their 
cempanions at the Greyhound in the Strand; and in 1712 he lost his own life, 
ead murdered, rather than killed, the Duke of Hamilton in a duel. Steele, 
‘soe, after having written against duelling, and rebuked Thornhill, in the “‘ Spec- 
water,” for having killed Sir Cholmondeley Deering, found himself compelled 
se Gght a brother officer, whom he narrowly escaped killing ; while Thornhill, 
‘twe months later, was stabbed at Turnham Green by two men, who exclaimed, 
es they struck him, ‘‘ Remember Sir Cholmondeley Deering !” 

it would be revolting to wade through the savage and insolent duels of those 
amd later days. We willingly pass them by, and turn tothe ameliorating and 
weetricting process which once more revived with better laws and better govern- 
vwent. ‘The death of the Duke of Hamilton produced a strong feeling through- 
ut the country ; a bill against duelling was brought into Parliament, thrown 
eset on the second reading ; and the following year, (1713) the Queen’s speech 
qgreneunced, that “the practice of duelling requires some speedy and effectual 
swemedy ;” but the bill was again thrown out. Better help came from a better 
eeacce—amending morals; and for this certainly to no one individual, and 
scarcely to any one class, is the praise more justly due than to John Wesley, 
me ef the most important men of his century. His preaching, his perseve- 
wence, his purity, and the persecutions which he and his followers underwent, 
cneated a church, and reacted on that from which he was separated, and by 
which he was reviled. Next in importance to Wesley’s reformation, was the 
‘thunder-storm of the French Revolution. The one prepared better morals, the 
ther broke down many of the old scaffoldings of class privileges and 





“ermal honour. It was a great step even the doing away with the wearing of 


ewords ; but a greater was the frightful proof which the French enormities 
ave of the utter insufficiency of the restraints of mere worldly honour, and 
abstract principles. 

Still the fierce wars of the French Revolut on kept up the fiercer passions ; 


sad the coarse habits of drunkenness and rioting which continued to disgrace 
It is no 
later than the beginning of this century that such a pest of society as the last 
Lard Camelford was allowed to override it, to bully and to fight whomsoever 


aglish gentlemen, supplied plentiful employment for the pistol. 


ive chose, until, having killed Mr. Patterson, he met his death from Best, whom 
Se insisted on fighting, and whom his seconds permitted him to fight, although 
"sath be and they well knew, even avowed, that he was in the wrong. He fell, 
aad was found weltering in the mud at the back of Little Holland House, de- 
eerted by his seconds. Best's end, too, was miserable. He died at the early 
*ge of forty-eight, completely worn out. Sorrow and remorse had done on 
mm the work of years. In his closing hours he declared that the recollection 
wf the duel, and its results, had embittered every moment of his life—that the 
whole scene was fresh in his memory as if it had happened yesterday—and 
that there were times when Lord Camelford seemed to stand before him, and 
gaze on him with an earnestness and tenacity that rendered life a burden. An 






In 1720 a patrole of the Royal Horse-Guards charged a party of 












what thin barriers, separate us from barbarism. In 1810, Mr. Colclough and 
Mr. Sheridan opposed Mr. Alcock for the representation of the county of Wex- 
ford. Several tenants of a person supporting Mr. Alcock declared that the 
should vote for Colclough and Sheridan. This was resented, and Mr. Col- 
clough was called upon to refuse their votes. He declared that he had in no 
manner canvassed them, and that he would not direct them how they should 
vote. He was answered, “ Receive them at your peril!” Before the open- 
ing of the next day’s poll, the rival candidates were on the field to determine 
the tenant’s right by the pistol. Many hundred persons assembled to witness 
the affair, among whom were several magistrates. The ground was marked, 
the crowd separated on either side, as their party feelings dictated—a dead _si- 
lence and a pause ensued—the word was given—and Mr. Colclough fell dead, 
shot through the heart ; and, within two hours afterwards, his opponent, Mr. 
Alcock, was returned duly elected! At the next assizes he was tried for 
murder before Baron Smith, who openly declared against a capital conviction ; 
and the jury, without a moment’s hesitation, pronounced a verdict of Not 
Guilty. The parties had been intimate friends, and Alcock, though acquitted, 
never recovered his self-composure ; his intellect faded ; and his sister, dcubly 
wounded, went mad and died ! 

The cause, the crowd, the return, the trial, the judge, the verdict, and the 
melancholy results, are all truly descriptive of Ireland in those unhappy times ; 
—times which there are even yet found persons hardy or ignorant enough torefer 
to, as the era of her peace and good government. A better example was ex- 
hibited in Scotland, where the parties ina silly duel in 1815 were fined five- 
and-twenty guineas each by the Sheriff, and the fines ordered to be applied to 
the benefit of the Lunatic Asylum, as the institution most appropriate to their 
proceedings. But this was the mere punishment of unauthorized intruders on 
the honours of duelling; for there, as elsewhere, for the privileged the law 
has been muzzled er defied, and public opinion has strongly supported the 
primitive wisdom of Gundebald. Few have dared to stand out against its 
anathema.—[ To be concluded next week.] 


PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON, &c. 


“« T pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
Witk the memorials, and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city.".—TweLrru NicHt. 


COBHAM HALL. 
“ We English lose a great deal of time in making acquaintances ; we are 
proud, and shy, and our sympathies develope themselves slowly—too slowly 
tor the galloping events of life,” said my new acquaintance, when we were both 
seated in * the open fly” destined to convey us to Cobham Hall. 
“You say truly,” I replied. 
‘It is very foolish,” he continued; “for, make the most of it, and the holi- 
day-time of life is short. Ah! I see you are not attending to me, but gazing 
into those neat cottage windows, where tea is announced as being prepared 
for the sum of ninepence each, and hot water, with the use of china, for four- 
pence |” 
“T beg your pardon,” I replied; “I am an absent old man, and you must 
pardon me ; I will be more attentive. We are uow out of the town, and no- 
thing can exceed the freshness and beauty of this lane—this truly English 
lane.” 
** Ay,” he answered, laughing, “truly English, even in its exclusiveness, 
for one carriage could hardly pass another here.” 
Methought it was a sin almost to ride through such a lane as this—it is a 
place to linger in, to gather wild flowers, whose variety and beauty fill the heart 
with the most natural and exquisite pleasure—to pause in, while the ear drinks 
the warbling music of those small hedge birds, who rarely soar into the nearest 
trees—to wonder in, that those who can pause and linger amid the bypaths of 
of creation—spots consecrated by nature—should ever prefer the dusty high- 
ways of the overcrowded world. 
There is a richness and variety in Kent, that only those who wander through, 
and through it, could believe ; it is a district full to overflowing with the good- 
ness of God; its hop gardens tasseled and graceful, its cherry and apple or- 
chards, its filbert woods, its downs, its woodlands, its productive marshes, its 
warm hospitable looking farms, its old gentlemen’s houses with their quaint trim 
gardens and well kept hedgerows, its numerous and cheerful villages, its 
churches venerable from antiquity, its church-yards filled by those whose names 
are chronicled amongst ‘‘ The Men of Kent,” the bravest and best of our Eng- 
lish yeomen ; and then its noble dwellings, meet dwellings for our nobles, each 
one a palace where kings might revel, where a greater than kings, even “ good 
Queen Bess” in her days visited and tarried, and enjoyed the sports and pa- 
geants, which the people would still enjoy, were they permitted to partake thereof 
—ay, and such permission would be a marvellous silencer to all grumblings and 
discontent ; give John and his Joana share in the revel, and they forthwith 
think the revel right and fitting, and necessary for the public good ; in those 
old days they much delighted in the queen's riding upon her palfrey to Saint 
Paul’s, and heading a procession through the streets, and progressing as she 
did, when she rested at Cobham Hall, from house to house, being entertained 
with masques and mysteries, and such like; in which the people, if they did 
not take an active part, formed a permitted back-ground commanding a view of 
the whole. 
Ay, ay! give thema share ina royal pastime, and they will never call it 
extravagant. No, not if you powdered the pasties with gold-dust. All this I 
said in a few discreet words to my companion,and he answered I was right,and 
instanced how well Napoleon understood that feeling ; and how, once seeing in 
the theatre a lady whom in his ignorance he did not know, but being dazzled 
alike by her beauty and the wonderful brilliancy of her diamonds, he inquired 
who she was of one of the soldiers? Cest Madame Buonaparte,” was the re- 
ply, ‘“‘ Cest Madame Buonaparte et viola les Diamans du peuple!” ‘It is 
Madame Buonaparte, and there are the diamonds of the people!” Let the 
people imagine this and they individualise, and to a certain degree appropriate 
every gem in a royal stomacher. This little episode was concluded as our ve- 
hicle stopped at the entrance to Lord Darnley’s princely park, into which visi- 
tors’ carriages are not permitted to enter. We passed the quaint old lodge, 
and the green sward swelled beneath our feet. The sun was hot, but a de- 
licious breeze swept the lawns; and, though it hardly stirred the leaves of 
trees, whose majesty is unimpaired by time, still it revived us ; and, while my 
companion’s little dog frisked and rolled in the grass, 1 paused to enjoy the 
thrice glorious view of English park scenery. Some of the finest oaks in the 
country are to be found here, many it is said, many feet in circumference ; but 
I do not care so much for the girth of a tree as for its noble bearing, and these 
are well set, with abundant space to display their prodigious branches. Pro- 
ceeding a little further, I perceived the famous avenue of fragrant limes, ex- 
tending upwards of a thousand yards in length, and then came in sight of “ the 
Hall,” lying within the folds of rising grounds that swell around, and shelter it 
from every rude blast. It is not advantageously placed, as to the mere setting 
off of its own proportions ;—it would have had a more commanding appearance 
had it been seated on one of the uplands ; but our ancestors loved shelter, and 
sought it. It has a rich and elaborate effect, consisting, as far as dry detail can 
describe,of a centre and two wings ; the former one of the immortalities of Inigo 
Jones, but the wings bear date 1597, when they were doubtless partially built, as 
was the building, to accord with the Elizabethan period. 

Two or three groups of persons were hastening to inspect the hall, and my 
companion showing a disposition to*join them, I requested him to go forward 
without ceremony, as I would pause for atime beneath the magnificent cedar 
that fronts the entrance ; the sight of which is in itself worth a pilgrimage to 
Cobham Hall. Many tall men armed cap-a-pee, might tent beneath its 
branches impervious as they are to snow and rain; one of nature’s proudest 
canopies! Isat me down heated by my walk under its protection, and gazed 
upon the hall, the long line of ancient windows, set so coldly and formally in 
the enduring walls, curtained by old ivy, with here and there a wreath of fra- 
grant jessamine, and the trim parterre guarded by a slender iron fence, and 
thrown into the shade by the position of the sun at that particular time, was to 
“ny thinking in keeping with the scene. I like so to see an ancient building, 
rather than in the full glare of sunshine, its turrets and chimneys showed dis- 
tinctly against the clear blue sky ; and except that the tinkling of a sheep-bell 
came from the park upon mine ear—mingled once with the usuai ringing laugh 
of my quondam companion, as he entered the hall—the stillness of a hot sum- 
mer noon was overthe scene. I conjured up 4 thousand fancies of my own 
until I fell into a revery and I imagined that Sir George Brooke, Lord Cob- 
ham, stood before me ; he, who in the vacillating reign of the eighth Harry, 
built this princely dwelling for his own pleasure, at the cost of sixty thousand 
pounds ; and saw it nearly completed whenthe boy Edward grasped the un- 
wieldy sceptre of England in his tender hand. At first, I pictured him sur- 
rounded by skilful artisans planning and executing his plans ; then enjoying 
with much revelry the praises thereof, and making rich banquets. But Henry 
and young Edward are in their graves, and the court-yard is filled with the sol- 
diers of Mary, who drag the goodly gentleman from his fair domain on the 
charge of being concerned in Wyatt's plot; and though he was acquitted 
thereof, it did so mightily grieve him, that he soon died, even at the age of 
sixty-one, and was buried in the church at Cobham. That the family were 
strongly attached tothe Reformed Church there can be no doubt ; for! find 
this same noble’s son, Sir Wiiliam Brooke, Lord Cobham, entertaining Eliza- 
beth, on the 17th day of July, in the first year of her reign, when her Kajcsty 
progressed through Kent ; meeting her, I warrant me, at his gates with about 
fourscore gentlemen in embroidered dresses, it might be of Reading tawny, 
with chains of gold about their necks ; and fifty Kentish yeomen, with his 
arms worked in curious needlework on their left shoulders ; and his lady wife, 








Side duel of those, or rather later days, will let us see how short a time, and 
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hardly daring to lift their eyes to the Virgin Queen, who, then in the prime of 
life, and the adversity she had gone through not having withdrawn its shadow, 
must have been of a fair countenance, and of more gentle and gracious bearin 
than she was in afteryears. I closed my eyes upon the present, that I might 
more clearly see the past, and recalled the echoing music, the tramping steeds, 
the cannon, thundering from the terrace—where but now I looked upon those 
gorgeous holyoaks that accord so bravely with the stately bearing of the for- 
mal walk. It must have joyed her to see her people so finely lodged, and to 
note high hearts beat humbly, and stiff necks bow lowly, in her presence ; and 
still more would her nature delight in the stolen glance of admiration given to 
the Woman, rather thanthe Queen. But the pageant fades, as all pageants do, 
and the park and hall resume their holy quiet ; and years roll on; iol then the 
death-bell tolls, and the slowly-pacing funeral passes along with nodding plumes, 
and heavy sables, and the tomb receives its tribute. And after due time the 
hatchment is removed, and people say that the present lord is of a different 
nature from his peace-loving father. And often in the dead of night lights 
burn in his secret closet, ot men, muffled and craped, steal beneath the sha- 
dows of the trees—pass and repass—no one knows how or wherefore ; and it 
is whispered, that though in the first year of his father's possession of the es- 
tate, he entertained his Queen right loyally, Henry, the present lord, would 
give a different reception to the first James if he visited Cobham Hall ; and 
whispers became louder and louder until, like the growling thunder, they 
came nearer, and the master of Cobham was seized, tried at Winchester, and 
found guilty of being concerned in the plot against the King—formed by his 
brother, Lord Grey of Wilton, and the gallant and unfortunate Raleigh. Sen- 
tence of death was recorded against him, and his estates were confiscated to 
the Crown ; but the Scottish King granted the unfortunate his life, which en- 
dured many years, and was eaaed in all the misery of extreme poverty, while 
the Stuart’s kinsman Lodowick Stuart, Lord Darnley, had the fair hall and no- 
ble property bestowed upon him. It is well to have a King for a kinsman ; and 
yet! the bread cannot be very sweet that was kneaded for another, who 
starves, and cannot gather even of the crumbs that fall from his own loaf at the 
rich man’s table ! Still it was only a page in the history of revolving time. The 
world runs on wheels with many, whose parents were glad to go a-foot. Be 
that as it may, those who possessed the land by virtue of their descent from Lo- 
dowick Stuart, are of good and gentle repute: and the late lord was blessed 
and beloved by all who knew him. Who can tell when the present youth re- 
turns from foreign travel and is of age, but it may be his privilege to receive 
our fair young Queen, whose heart is open not only to her people, but to all the 
tender sympathies of an English wife and an English mother. But I must 
forward, and not waste my time in idle revery. The hall porter called the 
housekeeper, a civil and obliging woman, and expressing much more interest 
in the beauty of the place than servants doin general. The hall itself, though 
spacious, is hardly such as I should have expected, and is, moreover, gloomy. 
It isrich in some rare specimens of fine marble, and truly | might have re- 
membered more about it had [ not been so delighted with the magnificence of 
the music hall—a right noble apartment, lined with white marble, supported by 
Corinthian pillars, and so richly gilt and ornamented, that it is impossible not to 
admire the chastity of taste which could use so much gold without injuring the 
purity of effect of the whole. This room contains an invaluable treasure—a 
noble and beautiful Vandyke immortalising two of the Richmonds. I was 
really enchanted by this picture, and could hardly take my attention from it, so 
as to bestow due admiration upon other objects, particularly rare tables, and 
rich vases ; but those latter more abounded in a small peculiarly-shaped ante- 
room, leading toa library, which, wo is me! I was only permitted to look into, 
not enter Qh, it was a great trial to see such venerable looking books, and 
not be able even to read their titles. A fine portrait of one of the Lords Darn- 
ley hung over the chimney, but even tha/ I could not see except sideways. The 
housekeeper was, after all, an unfeeling little body. | assured her if she would 
only let me sit ¢here for half-an-hour, | would give her no farther trouble ; but 
she refused resolutely, and yet gently ; and endeavoured to make up for it by 
permitting me to sketch the particular portion of the building, which I present 
for your inspection, and which is seen from the window of the small room lead- 
ing to the forbidden library. She then conducted me to the Gallery, where 
truly those who revel in art may revel largely. For me, I catch hold of the 
sentiment of a picture more quickly than the understanding of its artistic va! 
lue, and therefore freely confess that I am not a connoisseur. Backing the 
door, however, is a glorious Murillo; one of the angels of the Apocalypse ; an 
Infant Samuel; and some of Gainsborough’s finest portraits. Well may we 
rejoice inhim! One only by Benjamin West, so long the overrated master of 
our English school. Unfortunately, there are no others belonging to us here, 
unless we lay claim, as I think we may, to Vandyke and Rubens, for they were 
both denizens of England, and at most eventful times. I did not weep with the 
crying, nor laugh with the laughing, philosopher: nor did I pause long on the 
stairs or landings, to admire some really fine pictures, for [ found my mind 
quite occupied by many of deep national interest, both in the gallery, and a 
long low corridor—portraits of the great and good of our own and other lands. 
There is a copy of -the first Charles—a copy from the life—almost breathing— 
conveying more of the character of the man than any portrait I ever looked 
upon. Its intense melancholy is the perfection of sorrow ; yet withal, it is 
calm and dignified. I could fancy it breathing forth a prayer. It is truly the 
aspect of the unhappy monarch presaging a violent death. I would rather visit 
that long low corridor again than any other portion of the hall. Hung as it is 
with many portraits of the family, mingled with others who have done honour 
tothe great family of human kind—Dryden, Steele, Davenant, Temple (the 
latter of exceeding beauty), and royal portraits also; one of Elizabeth in her 
childhood, pale and weak-looking ; another in her prime and dignity, painted as 
she desired, without the shadows; another, which they call hers, but in which 
I do not believe ; itis Elizabethan, but not Elizabeth. One to me was curious 
—of her sister Mary. She holds in her hand a flower, whose perfume seems to 
offend her. The features bear a strong resemblance to Elizabeth’s, but the 
hair is darker. Elizabeth has a proud expression ; Mary a bitter one. Eliza- 
beth holds her head as if she knew she was a crowned queen; Mary pokes 
hers, as if looking for a diadem. There is a stern, almost cruel, contraction 
about the mouths of both royal ladies, and I was glad to turn away toa fresh 
fair child, a transcript of pure nature in her truest grace, and by the pencil of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is one of his chef d’auvres, in fine preservation, but 
it ought to be in a more warm and better aired situation. 

Along this low arcade Queen Elizabeth and her attendants passed to reach 
the artificial terrace that surmounts the arch which crosses the court-yard, and 
thence to the raised gardens; upon that arch she is said to have stood to gratify 
the multitude that filled the court beneath, while they shouted forth their wel- 
come from the depths of their true Kentish hearts.* e 
I walked to the spot alone, and the look-out was fair and profitable. While 
the past crowded silently upon my mind, I heard the booming of distant canon, 
—a yeunger and a fairer, and, by the grace of God, a gentler and a better 
Queen, than ever stood upon the terrace of Cobham Hall, was passing, for the 
first time, along the blue waters that owned her sovereignty, to visit her Scot- 
tish subjects—not as a conqueror (except, indeed, of the affections), but as a 
blessing—a giver of peace—a forerunner of abundance! Distant as the boom 
was, it spoke eloquently to my heart; and I listened, with parted lips and 
straining eyes, as if I could see the sound, longing for its repetition, and fram- 
ing earnest prayers for the peace and happiness of our young Queen ; when a 
voice from below called to me that time was passing, and—that “ Lola” (his 
pink-nosed dog) was impatient for her dinner ! 

What an anti-climax ! 

















* In the stables they show you a very beautiful carriage, richly gilt, lined with satin 
that is still white, and in high preservation, and tell various tales about it in the neigh- 
bourhood ;—some declaring it to be the veritable carriage in which Elizabeth made 
procession to Cobham Hall bestowing it (the carriage) on Lord Cobham ; others say 
it is the carriage in which Mary Queen of Scots returned from her wedding with Lord 
Darniey. My quondam acquaintance declares it to be of Charles the Second's time : 
consequently far removed from the chariot, or still older whirlicote of the Elizabethan 
period. Be that asit may, it is beautiful, curious, and worth seeing—a sort of mayor- 
alty chariot in miniature. 





MASSON’S JOURNEYINGS IN AFGHANISTAN, &c. 
These three volumes describe a series of travels through the countries 
stretching from the mouths of the Indus and the Arabian Sea, to Lahore, the 
capital of Runjeet Singh. They were performed between 1826 and 1838; 
during the last three years of which period, Mr. Masson resided in Cabul, as 
agent for comraunicating intelligence in those quarters”; to which equivocal 
post he was appointed without application, and without his consent asked or ob- 
tained. On the arrival of the mission of Sir Alexander (then Captain) Burnes, 
the old “ agent for communicating intelligence ” differed with the new agent 
for establishing commercial relations; and, after a variety of unpleasantness, 
Mr. Masson tendered his resignation, for the second or third time during his 
three years’ career, and it was at last accepted. ; 

The work which was the result of so much time and experience comprises 
two great divisions ; one containing the narrative of the traveller's journies, 
and an account of his observations and adventures ; the other, our “ political 
relations beyond the Indus,” and the circumstances which led to the unforta- 
nate war. In our notice, we shall keep these two divisions distinct ; beginning 
with the travels. 

Excepting a variety of excursions in Cabul and the surrounding districts or 
provinces, during Mr. Masson's long sojourn at the city of Cabul, his journies 
were three in number; embracing the entire theatre of the war, and a good 
deal more. His first journey commenced in 1826, and occupied four years. 
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Starting from Bhawalpoor, a city on the Sutlege, or Ghara, near its junction 
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with the Indus, he reached Peshawur ; and thence passed on to Jellalabad, Ca- 
bul, Candahar, and through the Bolan Pass to Shikapoor,—being the route, re- 
versed, which our army took on its advance. From Shikapoor he ascended the 





‘banks of the Indus ; passing over much of his former ground, till he reached 


Lahore ; where he sojourned for some time with the European officers in the 
service of the Rajah. After this long exploration, Mr. Masson made a voyage 
to Bushir in the Persian Gulf; and thence passed on to Tabreez in Persia ; 
where he was hospitably entertained by the present Sir John Campbell, in 
charge of the mission ; and to whom his obligations, he says, “‘ are more than 
mere words can express, and far greater than might be seemly to relate in these 
pages—yet,” he continues, “I may be permitted to record, that if my subse- 
quent labours have proved advantageous to science, it was owing to his gene- 
rosity that I was placed in the position to prosecute them.” turning, in 
1831, to the Indus, or rather to Beloochistan, Mr. Masson took up his abode for 
some months at the port of Sonmeanee,* with an enforced practise as a physi- 
cian and portrait-pamter: but having no regular knowledge of the healing art, 
he followed the judicious course of prescribing such medicines as he conceived 
adapted to the Sentin when he knew what it was, but when he did not. giv- 
ing nothing that would do harm. At Sonmeanee, after a while, he met with a 
merchant of Kalat, who invited him to accompany the caravan with which he 
was returning home; by which means, our author was enabled to cross the 
wildest part of Beloochistan, and to push on as far as Moostoong ; whence, ac- 
companied by his mercantile friend, he finally returned by another route to 
Sonmeanee. Not long afterwards, another caravan enabled the traveller to 
reach Cabul by similar lines of route, though not always by the same roads as 
those which he had already traversed—namely, Khordah, Kalat, Moostoong, 
Candahar, and Ghuznee. And at Cabul, or its neighbourhood, Mr. Masson re- 
mained till political circumstances compelled him to leave that country, and 
finally the East. 

It is obvious that a man who spent so many years among a succession of bar- 
barous tribes, with no other apparent motive than a love of acquiring a know- 
ledge of strange countries and adding to scientific information, must have an 


‘innate propensity for travelling. But neither the time occupied nor the dis- 


tance passed over can convey an idea of the hardships Mr. Masson suffered, or 
the difficulties and dangers he encountered, or the untiring energy that carried 
him through. The narrative of all his larger journies, but more especially of 
his first, reminds one of the explorations of the older travellers, when man de- 
pended upon his own address and powers of endurance to carry him successfully 
through strange countries, rather than the mechanical contrivances of these 
days of steam-boats and locomotives, or at worst of diligence, palanquin, or 
horseback. The first four years of Mr. Masson’s wanderings were passed on 
foot and unattended, with no other raiment than what he carried on his back, 
without merchandise, and with little money. He was dependent for his sub- 
sistence upon the hospitality of the rude but simple and often kind-hearted peo- 
ple he travelled among ; he was guided on his route by directions from village 
to village, or by casual travellers he fell in with ; his life, and property such as 
it was, were only safe through the honesty of the people, or in the district of 
robber-tribes by means of strung parties who permitted him to join them, whilst 
for any thing beyond bare subsistence he was indebted to the generosity of the 
friends he made. This picture, however, only applies as far as Candahar. 
Thence to Shikapoor, through a succession of deserts and the far-famed Bolan 
Pass, he had, after robbery, to endure hunger, cold, and illness. It was his in- 
tention to have joined a caravan or kafila ; but the person who undertook to in- 
form him of its departure neglected to do so, and it started without him En- 
deavouring to overtake it, he fell among thieves, and was plunderéd of every 
thing save a scanty garment, and beaten to boot. Escaping slavery through 
the conscience of some elderly gentlemen and a mullah, he succeeded in reach- 
ing the kafila, where he had to join the party of a saintly beggar to procure 
bread ; and was in danger of perishing by the night-cold, but a compassionate 
soldier gave him a postin or greatcoat. Beyond the risk which attends all tra- 
velling in countries where life is of no value, danger would have been at an end 
when he reached the kafila ; but the hardships Mr. Masson underwent had be- 
gun to affect a naturally strong constitution, and he was often unable to keep 
up with the caravan ; though he eventually succeeded in crossing the Indus in 
safety. In his other journies the same hardships were not undergone, because 
he travelled as the friend of the principal men of the caravan, and had means 
of riding when he pleased ; but there was the same dependence upon the kind- 
ness of strangers or his own resources, and a similar isolation from the sound 
of his mother-tongue, as well as from the most trifling comforts of civilized 
life. 

Travelling in the manner we have described, and very often in the guise of 
an Asiatic, it cannot so much be said that Mr. Masson had opportunities of ob- 
serving the native character, as that he was compelled by necessity to observe 
it. The length of time he remained in most of the principal places, and the 
years he spent in Cabul, together with the familiar manner in which he lived 
with the people, still further increased his means of observation ; and have 
given to his book a fulness and individuality of knowledge which no other late 
work on these countries can pretend to. With a good map of the region visit- 
ed, and this Narrative, the attentive reader may deduce a clearer idea of the 
nature of the country and the character of its people and their chiefs than 
from any other source. Indeed, it is not too much to say that Mr. Masson's 
work is indispensable to any one who wishes to acquire an accurate view of 
these points, and the means of forming a proper judgment on our unfortunate 
interferences with that country. 

The manner of the book is perhaps in some degree inferior to the matter, at 
least as regards the writer’s residences in Cabul and his excursions in the sur- 
rounding country. The narrative of his first journey has the unity of interest 
which attaches to Connolly’s travels ; and though Masson’s pictures of Orien- 
tal manners are not quite so striking and vivid as those of his predecessor, they 
have a pervading air of subdued truth, which, if not so popularly effective, may 
perhaps better satisfy the mind as suggesting less of an artist-like skill in the 
getting-up. His succeeding narratives, especially those which follow his se- 
cond arrival at Cabul, are more deficient in singleness: the story of the journey 
is sometimes suspended for description or disquisition, not serving as a back- 
ground to the sketches of his own adventures, but forming pictures of them- 
selves. His historical episodes are not always introduced with judgment ; 
either from intermingling too much with his own narrative, or being too widely 
separated from one another : they are often, also, overcrowded with local par- 
ticuiars and names, which the English public cannot without effort remember 
or identify; Mr. Masson having really thrown upon the reader some of the 
trouble which it is the author's business to take off his hands. 

It must not be inferred from this that the composition is heavy or lifeless. On 
the contrary, it is buoyant and tinged with Oriental character throughout ; 
whilst in a thorough exhibition of Oriental life—in the variety of fortune, sin- 
gularity of incident, versatility of character, and infinite roguery—it stands un- 
rivalled ; illustrating what has often been asserted, that the Arabian Nights, in 
the human parts, is less a romance than a transcript of life. 

The interest of Mr. Masson’s book begins with the beginning. On his arrival 
at Bahawalpur, he fell in with a character; whose view of the supposed condi- 
tion and political objects of the traveller perhaps explains some of the atten- 
tion which he frequently received where he was known as an European. 


THE AUTHOR AT BAHAWALPUR. 

*¢ At Bahawalpur I was the guest of one Khan Mahomed, a man high in au- 
thority, if not the Governor of the place; and in one or two conversations I 
held with him, he acquitted himself very fairly, his themes being politics, me- 
dicine, the philosopher’s stone, and religion,—fashionable topics with great and 
learned men in the East. I was astonished at some of his questions about Rus- 
sia, and other European powers, but less so at some curious notions he enter- 
tained as to the nature of the Company Sahib; having previously heard from 
Salim Singh, an officer of the Bikkanir Rajah, that the Company Sahib was a 
very good old lady, for whom he had a great respect. But the forte of Khan 
Mahomed was medicine ; and the large quantity of glass bottles ranged around 
his apartment, and filled with variously-coloured liquids, evinced, if not his pro- 
ficiency as a physician, some little dexterity as a compounder. 

“* He was very anxious to know my business, and could hardly believe that I 
had none, or that I had not brought some message to the Khan, to whom he 
loyally expressed the devotion of aslave. I had frequently before been sus- 
pected to be an elchi, or ambassador ; and it was vain I appealed to the nega- 
tive evidences of my poverty, and my trudging alone and on foot. Europeans 
were considered incomprehensible beings ; and the inconveniences I bore from 
necessity were imputed to choice, or to ‘ ikhmat,’ or ingenuity.” 

AN INDIAN ADVENTURER. 

“The Bakhshi was anxious that i should spend my time pleasantly until the 
Khan revisited Ahmedpur, which he was expected to do in a few days ; and as- 
signed me to the care of Rahmat Khan, a Rohilla officer, who from long service 
in Hindostan was supposed to be acquainted with European manners and ha- 
bits, and therefore competent to attend to my wants. 

“Rahmat Khan cheerfully accepted his charge, and conducted me to his 
quarters ; which were indeed not very good ones, still a distinct and tolerably 
fair house was prepared for my reception. The Bakhshi was also careful to 
send after me a variety of provisions, with bedsteads, utensils, and water-ves- 
sels, as isthe usual observance in the case of public guests, among whom | 
learned that I was enumerated. Rahmat Khan was a native of Rampur, in 
Northern India; and I gleaned from his history, that he had been a soldier of 
fortune, having commanded in his palmy days two battalions in the camp of the 
Mahratta Sirdar Hirah Singh. Afterwards, he had served under the celebrated 
Amir Khan, and still later, under the banners of the Bhow Sahib, the chief of 


* Mr. Masson spells the place Sunmiaat. 








Che tort. 


Jawad ; when, at the capture of that fortress by the British, he became a pri- 
Soner of war. When set at liberty,-he abandoned India, and gained Bahawal- 
pur; where the command of a hundred men was conferred upon him, with the 
custody of the gharri of Fazilpur, on the frontier of Sind is pay was fixed 
at two rupees per diem ; but I was told he realized about five rupees by false 
musters, and practices which, if not permitted, are at least tolerated. Unable, 
however, to forget or to forego the gayeties to which he had been accustomed 
in the Mahratta camps, he was necessarily involved in debt, to the large amount 
of six thousand rupees ; and during my stay with him we had some nautches, 
—spectacles of which, like most natives of India, he was excessively fond, 
and concluded that I must be equally so. His men were generally of the 
same town or province as himself. Many of them were attached to him when 
in better circumstances ; and all of them, according to their own assertions, had 
— in more honourable and lucrative employ than that of the Khan of Baha- 
walpur.”” 





A BITTER FEAST, NEAR PESHAWUR. 

“On another occasion I was invited to a village feast, some two or three 
miles from the city, and found a large concourse of people assemb!ed. The 
entertainment consisted of rice and roghan; but it was so bitter that I was 
obliged to declare I could not eat it. Saleh Mahomed, who was with me, in- 
structed me that the unpalatable taste had been caused by certain twigs, which, 
according to him, were employed when it is intended to moderate the appetites 
of guests ; and it proved that this feast was, in great measure, a compulsive 
one ; wherefore the person, at whose charge it was made, not feeling at liberty 
to evade it, had taken this plan of making it as little expensive to himneotf as 
possible. Iwasa d to witness the wry faces of the eompany ; who never- 
theless persisted in eating, especially as Saleh Mahomed had busied himself to 
procure me a dish in which the twigs had not been inserted, and to which I was 
able to do justice.” 

One individual sent with Mr. Masson as a sort of guide and guard, was a 
Patan, wholly illiterate, but who had studied in the college of the world, and 
picked up a good deal of serviceable knowledge as to getting on in strange 
places. Here is one of his Gil-Blas-like pranks. 

THE AUTHOR'S PATAN AT KILLA AZEM. 

“On the following day, we gained Killa Azem, a large village with castle ; 
where my Patan finding some people acquainted with Mir Kamardin of Pesha- 
wer, boldly asserted himself to be a nephew of the Mir. ‘The appearance of 
this man was so rude, that I wondered any one could be deceived by his pre- 
tended relationship with the venerated Pir; but his tale seemed to be credited 
here. When the villagers assembled for evening prayer, the Pesh Namaz, or 
person who stands before the congregation and recites prayers, in deference to 
the Patan’s supposed sanctity and affinity, wished him to officiate in his stead ; 
and a long contest of civility ensued, which amused me not a little, as my com- 
panion was so illiterate that he could not repeat his prayers. Of course he de- 
clined the proffered honour, and fell in with the group behind ; where he had 
nothing to do but to imitate them in the required genuflexions and prostrations, 
mumbling what he pleased to himself.” 

The whole incident of the robbery and danger of our traveller is full of in- 
terest, hut too long to extract with a reference to the other matter before us. 
Here is part of his adventures on first joining the caravan. 

A TRAVELLER'S SHIFTS. 

‘* 7f found the kafila encamped under the fort wall ; and joining it, it was no easy 
matter to satisfy the curiosity of the several individuals composing it ; but this 
accomplished, I became an object of neglect, and I began to fear the possibility 
of suffering from want among these people. I went to Khadar Khan, the 
principal man in the company, and stating my case, requested his assistance 
during the journey. He frankly replied, he would give me none; and further 
said, | should not accompany the kafila. Night coming on, fires were kindled, 
round which the individuals of the kafila respectively grouped. Having no other 
clothing than the tattered perjamas of the camel-drivers, and the cold being so 
intense that the ice was found on the water in the morning, of the thickness of 
perhaps three quarters of an inch, I suffered accordingly, and ventured to ap- 
proach the fires, invitation being out of the question. I did so only to meet re- 
pulses. I was rejected from all of them; some alleging that [ was a Kafr, 
others no reason at all. In this desperate state of affairs, I was thinking of ha- 
zarding a visit to the tents, when a poor but humane fellow came and led me 
to his bivouac. He said he was but a poor man, and lived coarsely, but that 
I should partake of his fare during the journey ; that he had absolutely no cloth- 
ing, or I should not continue naked. My new friend, named Mahomed Ali, was 
one of four associates, who had two or three camels laden with pomegranates. 
I gladly availed myself of his offer,and returned him my acknowledgments. He 
kindled his fire and seated me by it, desiring me on no account to be dejected— 
that God was merciful, and would provide every thing needful. I now became 
easy as to subsistence, and considered myself as one of the kafila ; whose com- 
position I shall here briefly describe * # * * 

‘| was seated with my new friends,when a youth, travelling without means, 
came, and said he would put me in the way of procuring food for the night. 1 
paid no great attention to him, feeling easy on that score; but my companions 
told me to gowith him. I therefore obeyed, and was provided with a formida- 
ble long pole, for what purpose I was at a loss to conjecture ; the youth and an- 
other Durani, destitute but well dressed, being similarly armed. We then made 
for the tents ; nearing which, my associates commenced howling Allah, Allah, 
Allah! and the poles, I found, were to keep the dogs at bay while the begging 
of bread was carried on. The appeal for charity at no one tent was ineffec- 
tual; the inmates hastening to afford their mites, many even asking if flour 
or bread wasneeded. Our begging was carried on systematically ; the youth, 
who appeared perfect in his part and accustomed to such scenes, going towards 
the entrance of the tents and stating we were Hajis, while I and the Durani,by 
plying our long poles, had to contend with dogs assauiling us on all sides, as if 
conscious we were demanding the scraps which they considered their due. 
About thirty or forty pounds weight of bread was procured ; of which | merely 
received as much as sufficed for the evening’s meal. The cold increasing as 
the night advanced, I suffered much from the want of clothing: my compan- 
ions, on preparing for sleep, furnished me with a quantity of wood to enable me 
to keen the fire alive during the night, over which I was to sit: I did so, with 
my knees drawn up to my chin; nevertheless the severity of the cold was se- 
riously felt. ‘Toward morning, my situation being observed by a Mogy] soldier 
in the service of Khader Khan, he came and threw over my shonlder a postin, 
or greatcoat, if I may so express myself, made of the skins of dumbas, or large- 
tailed sheep, the leather excellently prepared, and the fleece well preserved. 
They are the general winter-habits of all classes in Khorassan, and are certain- 
ly warm and comfortable. 

‘*T endeavoured to rise and return thanks; when I found that, with the 
heat of the fire in front and the intensity of the cold behind,my limbs were con- 
tracted, and fixed in the cramped position in which I had been so long sitting. 
I now became alarmed lest [ should not be able to accompany the kafila: nor 
should I, had it started early in the morning, as kafilas generally do; but this, 
with a view to the convenience of the women, did not march until the sun was 
high above the horizon. This was a fortunate circumstance, as the solar heat 
gradually relaxed the stiffness of my limbs ; and as I became warm in walking 
the pain lessened. I know not whether to impute my misfortune here to the 
fire or to the cold. My legs and arms were covered with blotches, and at their 
respective joints were reduced to a state of rawness. The latter evil disap- 
peared in a few days, but the pains in the limbs continued to distress me ex- 
ceedingly for four or five months, and have not wholly left me to this day, and 
probably never will. The present of this postin was undoubtedly the means 
of my preservation, as I never should have been able to have passed another 
night in similar nudity ; and the cold, I afterwards found, increased for the next 
eight or ten marches.” 





AN ODD TRIO. 

“T took up my quarters at the masjit ; and found there an aged but respecta- 
ble-looking man, like myself a masafar, or stranger, who called himself a sai- 
yad. Atthe period of the fourth prayers he was asked to join in them, but de- 
clined, affirming that he did not know the characters of the people, or of the 
mulla behind whom he should stand. These reasons were admitted ; not that 
they were good, but from courtesy. I was not asked to pray, as it was said | 
was a faquir, and faquirs are allowed to be graceless. We were afterwards 
joined by another masafar, also a well-dressed old man, who gave out that he 
was a mir, and goingto Multan. Connected with the masjit were apartments, 
one inhabited by the person appointed to take charge of the building,and others 
for the use of travellers and strangers. In one of them we were seated, the 
peshkidmat or servitor of the masjit making an excellent fire ; and the interval 
between the fourth and fifth or last prayers was spent in much amusing con- 
versation. 

“It must be conceded,that three impostors were this night trespassing on the 
charity of the good people of Matteli. ‘The silver-haired sinner,who avowed him- 
self asaiyad, was no more one than I was ; the man of Multan was too ignorant 
to be considered a mir, and certainly I had as little pretensions to be thought 
a Patan faquir. Our saiyad, however, talked most, and in the Hindustani 
dialect, better perhaps understood by myself than by his other auditors. He 
repeated some most egregious falsehoods; and gave an account of his travels 
in a country beyond Thibet, where beggars were fed on golden plates. He 
then, with reference to me, descanted on faquirs, and described the several 
classes : toa class never possessing wealth, he, naturally enough, referred 
me. The Peshkidmat was lost in wonder at these narrations, and often ex- 
claimed on the singularity of having three persons from countries so distant 
assembled together, and seemed to be very proud of being honoured with their 
company. ‘The saiyad, who of course came from no or inary place, asserted 
that he was from a country beyond Chin, or China. His language betray- 








ed him ; and his frequent mention of Delhi satisfied me as to where he be- 


longed. 

When the fifth prayers were concluded, and good Mussulmans take their 
supper, we, the strangers,were thought of ; and the Peshkidmat, to whose duty 
the office belongs, brought in plenty of bread and sagh, or vegetables boiled 
with roghan, and seasoned—a very general accompaniment to bread in Sind ; 
the vegetables being spinach, or meti, (fenugreek.) My companions, to su 
port their quality, and perhaps expecting something better, pretended to 
unable to sup unless on meat ; and the bread and sagh was given to me, and I 
made a very good meal of it. Nothing more costly was produced, and the 
saiyad and the mir were finally obliged to put up with bread alone, complaini 
loudly of the inhospitality of the people of Matteli. When they departed in 
the morning, one of the villagers observed that the saiyad was a kimia-ghar, or 
alchemist ; and my having been satisfied with sagh was so well taken that 
breakfast was brought for me before I left.” 

d A DELICATE “ SITTING” AT SONMEANEE. 

“‘ Having one day taken the likeness of a young Hindu, the son of my friend 
Tah Mal, by the assistance of a camera-lucida, the fact was reported to a lady, 
the dhai or nurse of the young Jam; and she could not rest until she had her 
likeuess taken. How this was to be effected, was adifficulty. It is not the 
custom for a lady of the standing of this fair dhai to admit a male stranger to 
her presence ; and she, moreover, was held in singular repute for propri 

delicacy of conduct, upon which she much prided herself. It was further, as I 
discovered, necessary that I should be fully impressed with the conviction of 
her purity of mind and elevated feelings, and in nowise to suspect that so 
common a failing as vanity made her desirous of seeing her fine features on 
paper. I readily promised every thing; and the ingenuity of a Jukia Mirza, 
a platonic admirer, as he represented himself, of the lady’s beauty and accom- 
plishments, and who officiated as the entremise in this affair, brought about the 
desired end. She was to believe that she had weak eyes, and that they could 
be cured only by my placing the camera-lucida at a certain distance from them; 
and I was to believe that on consideration only of my being a tabib the lady 
had been induced to infringe etiquette and admit a male to her presence. [ 
was further to believe, that she was not aware that her picture was to be taken, 
but that, as the Jukia had explained to her, by means of the camera-lucida her 
sight was to be benefitted. When all was arranged, and a convenient oppor- 
tunity presented, the Jukia introduced me to this lady ; and I found a female of 
very respectable appearance, if not so handsome as his flattering reports had 
led me to expect. She was very courteous and dignified, but, like myself, pre- 
served her countenance with some trouble. She spoke fluently in Persian, 
and was, for such a country, a superior woman. I contrived to get over the 
business tolerably well, and produced a picture, which I perfected at my 
lodging: and which, I was told by the Jukia, answered the purpose of pleasing 

er. 
MAKING FRIENDS IN THE EAST. 

“‘ The mode in which my acquaintance commenced with the Patan merchants 
may illustrate the ease as well as security which in some instances obtains of 
making acquaintances, if not friends, among the trafficking classes of Afghans.” 

“T was sitting alone in my hired apartment in the bazaar of Sunmiana, when 
one of the merchants, a stout well-dressed person, came in front of my abode, 
evidently with the intent to address me ; but after a short gaze, he turned about 
and went his way. The fact was, I was sitting cross-legged on my chaharpahi, 
or cot, and, according to the fashion here, without a shirt; and not being in 
the best humour with myself and the world, my appearance was not very pre- 
possessing. I guessed the cause of the merchant’s abrupt departure ; and to 
be prepared in case of another visit, clad myself in clean white linen, and, pre- 
paring coffee, seated myself a little more gracefully. Tne beverage I drank 
from a sparkling tumbler, in default of china. and before me I had two or three 
books. Ina short time, the Patan reappeared, probably without any notion of 
accosting me, whom he had rejected as beneath his notice ; but chancing to di- 
rect a glance towards me, he seemed astonished at my metamorphosis ; and 
before he could recover from his surprise, I addressed him with a courteous and 
sonorous Salam Alikam. He of course gave the responding salutation, Alikam 
Salam, and advanced to me. I invited him to sit down; and a short conver- 
sation followed, in which I expressed my desire to leave Sunmiani; and he 
said, ‘ Why not accompany me to Kalat?’ I asked when he would start ; and 
he said, ‘ This evening,’ and left me. My resolution was instantly fixed, and I 
set about packing my effects. Soon after, I was visited by four other Afghans 
of the party, and they testified their pleasure that 1 was about to be their com- 
panion. I next went into the bazaar, arranged some money-matters, and hired 
a camel for two rupees to carry me to Bela. I was anew seated in my apart- 
ment, when the merchant whom I had first seen again passed; and, observing 
my effects arranged for motion, asked me, ‘In God's name, are you going with 
me?’ J replied, ‘In God’s name, | am’; when he took my hands, and placing 
them with his own upon his eyes, assured me that he would do my ‘ kistmat’ 
on the road, and would from Kalat provide me with trustworthy companions for 
Kandahar, Kabal, or elsewhere, as I might think proper.” 

AN ALCHEMIST. 
“He gave me much of his tifne ; and was a fair specimen of the Durani gen- 
tleman, combining a somewhat refined manner and good-natured sense with a 
good deal of simplicity and credulity. He was a desperate kimiaghar or alche- 
mist ; and 1 was amused to observe how courteously he would address every 
faquir or jogi he met with. The more unseemly the garb and appearance of 
the mendicant, the greater he thought the chance of his being in possession of 
the grand secret. He had particular veneration for Hindu jogis. I apprehend 
his attentions to me were in part owing to his idea that, being a Feringhi, I 
was also an adept in the occult sciences. It grieved me, aware that he was 
needy, to see him dissipating his scanty funds in silly and unmeaning experi- 
ments. On his arrival at Kalat, a messenger had been despatched to Kotra, in 
Kachi, to bring all the limes that could be procured ; some bright idea had 
flashed across his mind that a decisive result could be obtained from lime-juice. 
At other times, he was seeking for seven-years-old vinegar. The acrid milky 
juices of the plants in the neighbourhood were all submitted to trial. Mehrab 
Khan had sanctioned a trifling daily allowance to him, but could not afford to 
give sufficient salary to detain the Khan at Kalat. One morning, I met him 
on his return from an audience at the Miri. Remarking that he was excited, 
I asked him what was the matter? He replied by vociferating, in no very deli- 
cate terms, how he should be pleased to treat Mehrab Khan, and his wives and 
his sons and his daughters ; and hoped that the Devil would take Kalat, and 
the men and the women of Kalat. Ina day or two, he proceeded towards 
Haidarabad, in Sind, where he would meet an old friend in Samandar Khan, 
Popal Zai. Din Mahomed made two moderate demands of me—to provide him 
with a son, and to instruct him in the art of making gold.” 
CHEATING THE CUSTOMS. 
‘We were still in motion when we were joined by three or four Baloches, 
who claimed a transit-fee, the due of a petty Baloch chief residing at Chahardeh, 
to our west. With the insolence of men in authority, they commanded the 
kafila to halt, and called for chillam and tobacco. The Afghans waggishly 
filled the chillam with chirs; and the Baloches, unaccustomed thereto, as if by 
enchantment fell asleep, and the kafila left them snoring in happy oblivion on 
the ground. We halted a little after midnight, at Lagai, near a karez. Near 
us was a small rectangular walled residence, and a square tower, with a newly- 
planted garden. Here, during the day, arrived the Baloches, furious on ac- 
count of having been outwitted, and of having been put to the trouble of follow- 
ing the kafila.” 
HOSPITALITY AT CABUL. 
“There are few places where a stranger so soun feels himself at home, and 
becomes familiar with all classes, as at Kabal. There can be none where all 
classes so much respect his claims to civility, and so much exert themselves to 
promote his satisfaction and amusement. He must not be unhappy. To avow 
himself so, would be, he is told, a reproach upon the hospitality of his hosts and 
entertainers. I had not been a month in Kabal before I had become acquainted 
with I know not how many people; had become a visiter at their houses, a 
member of their social parties. No holiday occurred that did not bring me a 
summons to attend some family-circle in some one of the many gardens of the 
city. The stranger-guest will not fail to be astonished at the attentions paid 
to him on such occasions. It seems as if the entertainment had been expressly 
designed for him, and that the company had no other object than to contribu 
to his gratification. The most rigid mind must admire such politeness, an 
the feelings which prompt its exhibition.” 
AFGHAN TOLERATION. 
‘It is matter of agreeable surprise to any one acquainted with the Mahome- 
dans of India, Persia, and Turkey, and with their religious prejudices and an- 
tipathies, to find that the people of Kabal are entirely free from them. In 
most countries, few Mahomedans will eat with a Christian ; to salute him, even 
inerror, is deemed unfortunate, and he is looked upon as unclean. Here none 
of these difficulties or feelings exist. The Christian is respectfully called a 
‘kitabi,’ or ‘one of the book.’ The dissolute Vazir Fati Khan, when occa- 
sionally an Armenian Christian presented himself desiring to become a con- 
vert to Islam, was wont to inquire what he had found deficient in his own reli- 
gion that he wished to change it! and would remark, that those persons who 
possessed a book and would adopt a new faith were scoundrels, actuated by 
love of gain, or other interested motive. To the Hindu anxious to enter the 
pale of the Mahomedan Church he made no objection; on the contrary, he 
applauded him who, having noreligion, embraced one. I at first imputed the 
indifference of the Kabal people to their own laxity, for I soon observed that 
there was very little religion among them. Those called Shias were very ge- 
nerally of the Sufi mazzab; which, whatever its mystical pretensions, I fear 





implies no religion at all, The same system largely prevails among the Sunt 
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fessors : but when the same liberality was found to extend over the coun- 
try and among all races, whether Afghans, Tajiks, or others who could not be 
chargeable with Sufi doctrines, I was sensible that there must be some other 
reason. * * * a 

Living with the Armenians of the city, I witnessed every day the terms of | 
equality on which they dwelt among their Mahomedan neighbours. The Ar- 
menian followed the Mahomedan corpse to its place of burial; the Mahomedan | 
showed the same mark of respect to the deceased of the Armenian community. 
They mutually attended each other’s weddings, and participated in the little | 
matters which spring up in society. The Armenian presented gifts on Id Noh | 
Roz, or the Mahomedan New-year’s Day; he received them on his own | 
Christmas Day. If it had happened that a Mahomedan had married an Arme- 
nian female who was lost to the Church of the Cross, I found that the Arme- 
nians had retaliated, and brought Mahomedan females into their families and 
inducted them into their faith. An Armenian, in conversation with the pre- 
sent head of the Wais ‘<uily, said, that some person had called him a Kafr, or 
Infidel. The reply was, ‘He that calls you akafr is a kafr himself.’ It is 
something for a Christian to reside with Mahomedans so tolerant and unpreju- 
diced. ine, prohibited to be made or sold in the city, is permitted to be 
made and used by Armenians, who are simply restricted to indulge in their own 
houses. They have not unadroitly induced the Mahomedans to believe that to 
drink wine is part of their religion, and to interfere on that head is impossible. 
There are a few families of Jews at Kabal; but, while perfectly tolerated as 
to matters of faith, they by no means command the respect which is shown to 
Armenians. Like them, they are permitted to make vinous and spirituous 
liquors ; and they depend chiefly for their livelihood upon the clandestine sale 
of them. Some years since, a Jew was heard to speak disrespectfully of Jesus 
Christ : he was arraigned, and convicted before the Mahomedan tribunals on a 
charge of blasphemy ; the sentence was sang-sar, or to be stoned to death. 
The unhappy culprit was brought to the Armenians, that they, as particularly 
interested, might carry into effect the punishment of the law. . They de- 
clined ; when the Mahomedans led the poor wretch without the city, and his 
life became the forfeit of his indiscretion. It was singular that an attack 
upon the divinity of our Saviour should have been held cognizable in a Ma- 
homedan ecclesiastical court, and that it should have been resented by those 
who in their theological disputes with Christians never fail to cavil on that very 


point.” 
SNOW IN CABUL. 

** Two kinds of snow are distinguished, the warm and eold ; the first is be- 
neficial, the last omg Warm snow, in fact, implies pure snow, and cold 
snow frozen or iced snow. ‘To the inhabitants of the city an excess in the 
flaky supply is not only inconvenient, but induces more serious evil. Now 
that a thaw took place, in consequence of the mud-walls of the buildings ha- 
ving become completely saturated with moisture, their foundations yielded to 
the pressure of the weight above them, and very many houses fell in. Each 
accident was announced by a tremendous crash. In my neighbourhood, two 
or three dwellings were involved inruin. It was consolatory amid these casu- 
alties to know that little or no personal injury was sustained by the inhabitants ; 
a conservative power seemed to watch over human life. Children, as usual in 
cases of calamity, paraded the roofs of the tenements, invoking the intercession 
with Heaven of their Prophet and saints.” 

A considerable part of Mr. Masson’s time was occupied in antiquarian re- 
search and scientific observations ; to which topics he has devoted some portion 
of his work, and he seems to propose discussing those subjects more fully in a 
separate publication. Into the field of Bactrian and Oriental antiquities, 
however, we are not going to enter at all; but we may quote the summary of 
his exertions in procuring coins from the plain of Begram. 

‘* Before the commencement of winter, when the plain, covered with snow, 
is of course closed to research, I had accumulated one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-five copper coins besides a few silver ones, many rings, signets, 
and other relics. The next year, 1834, the collection which fell into my hands 
amounted to one thousand nine hundred copper coins, besides other relics. In 
1835 it increased to nearly two thousand five hundred copper coins ; and in 
1836 it augmented to thirteen thousand four hundred and seventy-four copper 
coins. In 1837, when I had the plain well under control, and was enabled 
constantly to locate my people upon it, [ obtained sixty thousand copper 
coins; a result at which I was well pleased, having at an early period of my 
researches conjectured that so many as thirty thousand coins might annually be 
procured. The whole of the coins and other antiquities from Begram, with 
several thousands of other coins brought to light in various parts of Affghanis- 
tan, have been forwarded to the Honourable the East India Company.” 

CHARACTER OF DOST MAHOMED. 


‘* Possessing a variety of talents, without principle, he had foiled his compe- 
titors, and elevated himself to power, the great object of his ambition. To at- 
tempt to delineate the character of a man who has none, would be ridiculous. 
He was good or bad as it suited his conceived interests. Still, the qualities he 
derived from nature, or acquired in intercourse with the world, did not consti- 





PALMERSTONIAN OPENING OF ASIA. 

“ The main and great aim of Government is declared to be, to open the Indus. 
Was the Indus ever closed, or further closed than by its dangerous entrances 
and shallow depth of water? Another object was to open the countries on and 
beyond the Indus to commerce. Were they alsoeverclosed? No such thing: 
they carried on an active and increasing trade with India, and afforded markets 
for immense quantities of British manufactured goods. The Governments of 
India and of England, as well as the public at large, were never amused and 
deceived by a greater fallacy than that of opening the Indus, as regarded com- 
mercial objects. The results of the policy concealed under this pretext have 
been the introduction of troops into the countries on and beyond the river, and 
of some half-dozen steamers on the stream itself, employed for warlike objects 
not for those of trade. There is, besides, great absurdity in commercial treat- 
ies with the states of Central Asia, simply because there is no occasion for 
them. From ancient and prescribed usage, moderate and fixed duties are le- 
vied ; trade is perfectly free; no goods are prohibited ; and the more exten- 
sive the commerce carried on,the greater advantage to the state. Where, 
then, the benefit of co cial treaties?” 








“LONDON”—THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


This very agreeable work goes on improvingly. As its numbers succeed 
each other, we are growing more and more pleased with the acquaintanceship. 
‘‘The Royal Academy” is a very interesting memoir, affording us not only its 
own history, but a succession of brief but admirably well written biographies of 
its successive Presidents, and a sprinkling of anecdote of those marked men 
who gathered round the nucleus of the art, themselves the ‘ observed of all 
observers.” The Royal Academy deserved the honour of a peculiar sitting, 
since, as a collective body, its existence has been strongly marked. Genius 
has ever been, and will ever be, eccentric in all its movements, rebelling very 
vigorously against most of the cold proprieties of life, and we find this energetic 
waywardness nowhere more strongly developed than in the disciples of, we 
must not say the imitative, but the creative art. Disproportioned, overbalanced, 
and overexcited feelings, while they are wofully destructive of peace, serve ad- 
mirably to animate the scene of life, and make s:rongly interesting pictures, in 
the same way that a natural tempest gives us a more exciting and absorbing 
view of nature than her unruffled features can present. Unquestionably, a 
storm is more imposing than a calm. The irritability, the reverses, and the vi- 
cissitudes of genius, are absorbingly interesting, and the outbreaks of passion 
and the feverishness of excitement supply us with the material of curious spe- 
culation, as well as of present amusement. Much of this characteristic heat of 
temperament is displayed in this very amusing history of the Academy. It is 
traced from its very infancy through all its phases—from a mere fortuitous ex- 
istence up to its present palmy days of Trafalgar-square glory. The days of 
Burke, of Johnson, of Fuseli, of West, and of Peter Pindar, were rich and 
racy, and the collision of these epposite spirits produced many a flash of wit, 
and many a spark of fire. Altogether, ‘* London” has supplied us with an ad- 
mirable memoir of the Academy. 


‘“‘It appears from Hogarth’s memoirs of Himself that-the first attempt to 
form a kind of artists’ academy, was made about the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century ‘by some gentlemen-painters of the first rank, who in their 
general forms imitated the plan of that in France, but conducted their business 
with far less fuss and solemnity ; yet the little that there was, in a very short 
time became an object of ridicule.’ The single object then desired was a 
school for drawing from the living model; and it is curious, and an unanswera- 
ble evidence of the low state of the arts, that in so important a matter nothing 
should have been done previously, os more effectively when undertaken. The 
Duke of Richmond had the credit, later in the century, of establishing the first 
school in this country for the study of the antique, having fitted up a gallery 
with a number of casts, busts, and bas-reliefs, ‘moulded from the most select 
antique and modern figures at that time in Rome and Florence. Cipriani was 
one of the teachers here for a few months. Other associations, of the kind be- 
fore referred to, sprang into existence from time to time. Vertue in 1711 
was drawing in one, of which Kneller was at the head. Sir James Thornhill 
also founded one at the back of his house in St. Martin's Lane, which Ho- 
garth says, sunk into insignificance; and after his death, Hogarth, becoming 
possessed of the apparatus, himself caused the establishment of another, ulti- 
mately known as the Society of Incorporated Artists, from which the Royal 
Academy, which Hogarth so strenuously opposed on the ground of the delete- 
rious influence he conceived such establishments would have on art, may have 
said to have arisen. This is by no means the most noticeable feature of the 
contrast between Hogarth’s intended opposition and actual support. A new 
advantage was soon discovered by the artists in the combination they devised, 
the advantage of exhibition, and it is one that has since kept the body firmly 
together by its potent influence. For this, also, the Academy is indebted 
chiefly to Hogarth. On the erection of the Foundling Hospital, it was desired, 





tute him a great man—the former were not sueh as rendered him capable of 
an act of generosity ; the latter were not such as permitted him to repose con- 
fidence in any human being. Dost Mahomed Khan might have an accomplice 
he could never have a friend ; and his power, erected on the basis of fraud and 
overreaching, was always liable tobe destroyed by the same weapons. Many 
of his vices and errors were, undoubtedly, those of his countrymen, and of cir- 
cumstances. His fortune had placed him in an age in which honesty could 
scarcely thrive. Had he been born to legitimate power, he would have figured 
very respectably ; his talents would have had a fair field for their development 
and exercise, and he would have been spared the commission of many enor- 
mities, then unnecessary. It has been remarked, that he never acted wantonly 
or perpetrated mischief for the mere sake of mischief, and that he was open 
to shame—but it was doubtful whether for having done evil or because he 
had gained nothing by it. It is fair to notice the conduct of Dost Mahomed 
Khan in his new capacity of supreme chief of Kabal, especially as it did him 
much credit in many respects. From his youth upwards he had been dissipa- 
ted, and prone to all the vices of the country. Master of Kabal, he abjured 
wine and other unlawful pleasures. The chief of the community, it was due 
that his example should not be questioned. Of his applicatien and aptitude for 
business there could be but one opinion. He had been uneducated ; he now 
felt the evil, and, by an effort which required considerable resolution at his age, 
overcame the neglect of his youth. He learned to read and to write. In all 
matters where no political questions had force, he was fair and impartial, and 
free from haughtiness ; and accessible to all classes. Vigilant in the admiuis- 
tration of the country, crimes became few. People ceased to commit them, 
conscious they should be called to account. There can be no doubt but that 
at this time Kabal was flourishing ; stranger as I was, and observing the visible 
content and comfort that prevailed, I could not but have attributed it to the 
equal rule of Dost Mahomed Khan ; but I had afterwards to learn thatso much 
good might be owing to other causes than his justice or care for the welfare ot 
his subjects.’ 
MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN. ; 

“Mahomed Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mahomed Khan, hearing of my disco- 
veries, sent for me, and wished to see them. He was enraptured with the two 
female heads, and lamented that the ideal beauties of the sculptor could not be 
realized in nature. From this time a kind of acquaintance subsisted between 
us, and the young sirdar would frequently send for me. I became a pretty 
constant visiter at his tea table ; and procured from him an order, addressed 
o the several maleks and chiefs of the Kohistan and Ghorband, to assist me 
in any researches | might undertake in those districts of which the sirdar was 
then hakam or governor. I was as much gratified as surprised to witness the 
good sense displayed by the young sirdar,as to the, nature of my researches and 
their object. He remarked to those about him, who suggested that I might 
be seeking treasures, tlat my only purpose was to advance science, which 
would lead to my.credit on my return to my native country ; and he observed, 
that while among Duranis the soldier was held in honour, among Europeans 
respect was paid to men of ‘ illam,’ or science. At one of these “majlisses or 
conversations, when the subject of topes was discussed, a person related that 
he had attended Moorcroft Sahib on his visit to Darunta, and that while in- 
specting the monuments there a coin was brought, to which the sahib applying 
his glass, observed, ‘ Now I understand the meaning of the topes.’ ”’ 

RAISING THE suUPPLIES. 

“ With respect to the Hindus, the Khan Mulla's sagacity discovered a sacred 
text admirably adapted to their case, as well as to the circumstances of the 
Amir. It set forth, that it was lawful to seize the wealth of infidels, provided 
the wealth so seized was employed in repelling the aggressions of Infi- 
dels. Now, as Ranjit Singh had clandestinely acquired Peshawer during 
the absence of the Amir at Kandahar, and to recover Peshawer was the object 
of the Amir’s present expedition, it wasclear that Ranjit Singh wasthe aggressor ; 
and in engaging ina defensive war against the Infidel, it became obviously consist- 
ent with Divine sanction that the Amir should supply his necessities from the funds 
of his Hindu subjects. Had the Amir possessed a single doubt of conscience, 
it must have been allayed by the sound deductions of the Khan Mulla. The 
Hindu shikarpuris, or bankers of the city, were sent for; and being informed 
they were prisoners until they had arranged to contribute three lakhs of rupees, 
were made over to the custody of Haji Khan. Officers were despatched over 
al] parts of the country in search of Hindus, and to secure those who had 
wealth. Shamsodin Khan was enjomed to look afterthose of Ghazni; and Ma- 
homed Akbar Khan zealously fulfilled his instructions regar‘ing those of the 
province of Jelialabad. Many fell into the hands of their pursuers, many con- 
trived to hide themselves ; but the houses and visible property of al! were plun- 
dered throughout the country.” 


in accordance with the taste of the day—and an admirable taste, too, if bet- 
ter use had been made of it—to decorate the walls, &c. But the charity was 
too poor to pay the artists for so doing, some of whom accordingly offered to do 
it gratuitously. Hogarth was the chief of these benefactors. The fame of 
the different works spreading abroad, people began to desire to see them; 
their desires were gratified, the exhibition took amazingly ; and thus did the 
painters of the day first derive the idea of the advantages that might accrue 
from exhibitions of theircollected works. An opportunity for making the ex- 
periment soon offered. In 1754 aSociety was formed for the encouragement 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce, which, among its other good deeds, ex- 
pended in twenty years nearly £8,000, together with ten gold medals, six 
silver, seventeen gold palettes, and eighty-four large and small of silver, in re- 
wards to youthful competitors in painting, sculpture, and architecture. The 
great room of this Society was thrown open for the first public English exhi- 
bition of art, April 21, 1760; the admission was free, and the price of the ca- 
talogue sixpence. The scheme was successful, and therefore repeated the next 
year in the great room of Spring Gardens, when the price of their catalogue 
was raised to a shilling, and admission was only to be obtained either by an in- 
dividual or a party by the purchase of a catalogue. Johnson, writing to Ba- 
retti, notices this exhibition, and says, ‘ They (the artists) please themselves 
much with the multitude of spectators, and imagine that the English school 
will rise in reputation. . . . This exhibition has filled the heads of the artists 
and the lovers of art.’ And then follows a bit of what too many at that time 
thought philosophy, but of which it is truly surprising to find Johnson the ut- 
terer. ‘Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious, since we are forced to call in 
the assistance of so many (rifles to rid us of our time—of that time which 
never can return.’ Johnson’s friend Reynolds taught him better, a few years 
later, in those immortal discourses, which the doctor among others had the 
credit with some credulous or envious people of having in a great measure 
written. He may, perhaps, even have received a more direct reproof if he 
were in the habit of expressing such opinions in Reynolds’ presence. The 
latter esteemed his art too highly to allow such remarks from such a 
quarter to pass unnoticed. His admirable comment upon an observation 
made by the Dean of Gloucester, Dr. Tucker, that a pin-maker was a 
more useful and valuable member of society than Raphael, is here in 
point. ‘ That,’ said Reynolds, ‘ is an observation of a very narrow mind— 
a mind that is confined to the mere,object of commerce—that sees with a 
microscopic eye but a part of the great machine of the economy of life, 
and thinks that small part which he sees to be the whole. Commerce is 
the means, not the end of happiness or pleasure : the end is a rational 
enjoyment by means of arts and sciences,’ &c. ‘The friendship of these re- 
markable men commenced in an interesting manner. Reynolds, whilst on 
a visit in Devonshire, took up Johnson’s Life of Savage. He was stand- 
ing at the time leaning against the chimney-piece. He read, and read on, 
without moving, till he had finished the book, and then, on trying to move 
his arm, found it benumbed and useless. From that time he eagerly sought 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the writer, and one soon offered, 
which resulted in a lasting and cordial friendship. It was perhaps through this 
connexion that Johnson was induced to write the advertisement of the third ex- 
hibition, when the artist ventured on the bold experiment of charging one shil- 
ling for the admittance of each person, but at the same time thought a kind of 
apology or explanation necessary. The concluding sentences, which are 
Johnsonian all over, contain the pith of the whole. ‘The purpose of this exhi- 
bition is not to enrich the artist, but to advance the art: the eminent are not 
flattered with preference, nor the obscure insulted with contempt : whoever 
hopes to deserve public favour is here invited to display his merit.’ This exhi- 
bition too, being successful, the custom was firmly established, and the associ- 
ated company began to grow rich and influential. In 1765 they obtained a 
charter of incorporation under the title before mentioned. But their very suc- 
cess bred dissension ; there was no deciding what to do with the money. The 
architects wanted a house, the sculptors wanted statues, and the painters want- 
ed a gallery for historical paintings, whilst others wanted nothing but the mo- 
ney itself, andto growrich Another cause of division existed in the very 
heterogeneous composition of the Society. It consisted at one period of 149 
members, many of whom were artists only in name ; and that was not the 
worst of the evil, for the bad and indifferent portions of the Society were so nu- 
merous as entirely to overpower the good, and to give tone and influence to the 
whole. This, of course, was not to be endured, and some of the best members 
seceded, among whom were Reynolds, and West, then known as a young 
American artist of promise, and a Quaker, whom the King, George III., had 
taken under his especial patronage. The Presidency of the Incorporated Ar- 
tists being vacant about that time, Kirby, teacher of perspective to the King, 











was elected, and i his inaugural address assured the members that His Ma- 
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jesty would not a the dissenters. West was then painting his picture of 
‘Regulus’ for the King in the palace, where Kirby, was one day announced, 
and, by the King’s orders, admitted, and introduced to West, whom he 
never seen before. Kirby looked on the picture, commended both it and the 
artist, then turning to George I\I., observed, ‘ Your Majesty never mentioned 
anything of this work tome. Who made the frame! It is not made by one 
of your Majesty's workmen, it ought to have been made by the royal carver and. 
gilder.’ ‘Kirby,’ was the quiet reply, ‘whenever you are able to paint me 
such a picture as this, your friend shall make the frame.’ ‘I hope, Mr. West.’ 
added Kirby, ‘that you intend to exhibit this picture!’ ‘It is painted for the 
palace,’ was the reply, ‘and its exhibition must depend upon His Majesty's 
pleasure.’ ‘ Assuredly,’ remarked ‘the King, ‘I shall be very happy to let the 
work be shown to the public.’ ‘Then, Mr. West you will send it to my ex- 
hibition?’ ‘No!’ interrupted the King, ‘it must go to my exhibition— 
that of the Royal Academy.’” 




















BOKHARA. 


Destined as this principality is to be involved in the contest for political 
ascendancy which Russia has for some years been carrying on against this 
country, and little known as its domestic features must be to the generality of 
our readers, we are glad to avail ourselves of a series of notes, collected from. 
Russian and other traders whose repeated visits and long intercourse with 
Bokhara have rendered them familiar with the land and its people. The ca- 
pital, which bears its name, is one of the largest towns in the West of Asia : 
its population exceeds 200,000. The foundations of several of the houses are 
of stone, but the superstructure of nearly the whole of them is mere clay ; 
the windows, as is the general custom in the East, look into an inner court ; 
the interior of a vast number of the houses is painted in the gaudiest colours. 
The streets are universally narrow and laid out with the utmost indifference to 
regularity. The number of caravanserais, or places for the deposit and sale 
of merchandize, is forty. The Sarafshan, which is the principal river in the 
principality, flows at a distance of about 27 miles from the town, and the water 
for its use is thence conducted by means of canals with large artificial lakes ; 
but the bed of the river does not supply these reservoirs at all seasons of the 
year. As soon as it is known that the waters are accumulating within its 
banks, the whole population set up a jubilee, for they often suffer cruelly and 
for months together from want of fresh water, which induces a disease very com- 
mon to hot climates, called “the Hairworm.”’ The worm proceeds from 
bathing in, or drinking, impure, stagnant water, insinuates itself into the feet, 
and thence finds its way to other parts of the body, occasioning external 
wounds as well as excessive pain; it is said, however, that the natives, who 
use ‘* Kumiss,”’ a fermented liquor, as their beverage, are not liable to the dis- 
ease. The winter begins in the month of December, and is very mild ; alittle 
snow falls during the night, but the fervid rays of the sun dissolve it in the 
day-time : the spring commences in general towards the end of January. 

The people of Bokhara, favoured both by the soil and climate, are active ag- 
riculturists, and raise much wheat, oats, rice, and cotton ; the latter prospering 
with them better in dry than in moist weather. Rain does not fall in any great 
abundance, neither is it much needed,so extensively is the system of irrigation 

ursued. In this respect the Bokharans are not behind their neighbours, the 

<hivans ; canals, provided with sluices, lead from all the streams, and keep 
their fields well watered and fertile ; frequent rains are therefore more preju- 
dicial than’beneficial to produce. Bokhara, as well as the adjacent principali- 
ties of Khiva and Tashkend, is full of gardens which yield plentiful crops of 
pears, plums, apples, cherries, walnuts, grapes,and finely flavoured pine-apples ; 
the supply brought by caravans to the Russian markets in Orenburg, Troizsk, 
and Petropaulofsk, in 1841, amounted to 1500 camel-loads, among which was 
a quantity of sweet, excellent-flavoured grapes, without stones, which the na- 
tives call ‘‘ Kueshmish,” which fetched about two-pence halfpenny per pound. 
The districts which contain most corn-land and gardens stretch eastwards from 
the town of Bokhara towards the borders of Kokand and Samarkand, but west- 
wards, on the Russ’an side, they do not extend for a greater length than about 
five and twenty miles, beyond which are sandy wastes and steppes. The fish- 
eries of Bokhara produce a constant and plentiful supply of sturgeons,and other 
excellat kinds of fresh water fish, at a cheap rate. The Orenburg dealers, in 
their expeditions, met with an abundance of fowl of all descriptions, and found 
the lakes teeming with swans, geese, and ducks; but in Bokhara itself they 
saw little poultry besides hens. The wild beasts consisted principally of pan- 
thers, and numbers of wild boars. 

The people of Bokhara begin their new year with our month of March, and 
celebrate New Year's Day with great solemnities. On the eve of that day the 
inhabitants are served with a regular notice, in which the part which eac® has 
to enact, is carefully set down. There is a numerous assemblage of the peo- 
ple, on the day in question, in front of the Khan’s palace, where a quantity of 
tents are pitched, within which they are regaled with fruits and such dishes as 
most tickle the palates of the commonalty ; not forgetting the Asiatic's favour- 
ite ‘“ pilaw”’ of rice, and his ‘ bish-burnak” of mutton. Next are seen thou- 
sands of pots of tea for assuaging the merry-makers’ thirst. As soon 
as evening approaches, the owner of each tent is bound to light it up, and he 
must keep it illuminated the whole night through ; for this purpose it is hung 
both inside and out with parti-coloured lanterns. The greatest recrea- 
tion in which the native can indulge, is eating, and entertaining his friends 
and acquaintances : in fact, he eats to excess, enters into eager competition 
with his messmates, and prides himself greatly on excelling them. The New 
Year’s festivities last seven days, during which all the caravanserais are clos- 
ed, and every kind of business is suspended ; pleasure is the only idol worship- 
ped, and this isenhanced by public games; wrestling, boxing, running races, 
and dramatic representations here take the lead. 

Those who are not followers of Islamism, are rigidly prohibited from riding 
through the town. Should any Russian trader, or other stranger, be desirous 
of taking a ride, he is compelled to lead his horse through Bokhara by the bri- 
dle, and not allowed to mount until he is beyond the walls. Even in their 
dress, all who are not Mahometans,are obliged to observe a marked distinction. 
There are drivers in Bokhara, but no vehicles; the driver keeps one or more 
asses, and mounting his customers upon one of the creatures for a sum mutu- 
ally agreed u pon, he runs by his side, and by dint of a heavy thong, forces the 
donkey to travel at a quick pace. He will set you forward at the rate of thir- 
teen or fourteen miles,in rather more than a couple of hours, and be content with 
sixpence for his remuneration. ‘This is the only mode of conveyance known 
to the middle and lower classes ; the husband sets his wife upon his ass, and 
runs hallooing by his side to quicken or keep up his pace. 

The Slave Trade is garried on with impunity in every bazar, both in Bok- 
hara and Khiva. Noddbers of Kiselbashes, a race of men peculiar to the bor- 
ders of Persia, are here brought to market. They are torn from their villages 
by main force ; and the female is generally exposed for sale in a naked state, 
for the purchaser’s inspection. Most of the foreign dealers who frequent Bok- 
hara are in the habit of buying a Kiselbash woman as soon asthey arrive. She 
manages household affairs as long as the buyer remains in the place, which is 
frequently upwards of atwelvemonth. At the end of the time, she is put Into 
good trim, and he carries his helpmate away to the market, where he coolly 
gets rid of her,for three or four pounds, or even less. If she should have borne 
him a child, the father generally takes charge of it.—United Service Journal. 





GREAT FUN AT THE BOTTOM OF THE DANUBE. 

A permanent Bridge is about to be erected across the Danube, between Pesth 
and Buda, where heretofore there has been only a bridge of boats. The river 
is there about three quarters of a mile wide. Preparatory to the erection of 
piers upon which the bridge is to rest,four immense coffer-dams have been con- 
structed, surpassing in cubical dimensions by any heretofore built. The cere- 
mony of laying the corner stone of one of the piers, was performed on the 24th 
of August, in the presence of about 2000 people, assembled at the bottom of 
the river. The coffer-dam which surrounded them, was fitted up as a vast sa- 
loon, with graduated seats all round it, to accommodate 2000 people with a 
‘ loge,” or box for the royal party, on a platform at one end, all tastefully co- 
vered and decorated with cloth and drapery of the national colours—green, red 
and white. - 

Some time previous to the hour named (says a Pesth letter of Aug. 25th) 
those whe had obtained tickets of admission took their seats with order and pre- 
cision, and shortly after 5 o’clock p. m. (the appointed time) a discharge of ar- 
tillery announced the departure of the Royal cortége from the Palatine’s Palace 
at Buda, and in due time the Archduke Charles, dressed in a Hussar uniform of 
red, wearing the Order of the Fleece,with numerous other decorations, descend- 
ed the spacious stairs made in the frame work of the dam, accompanied by the 
Palatine, his Archduchess, and their two children (the Archduke Joseph and 
Princess Elizabeth,) the flower of Hungary's nobles, the magistrates and offi- 
cials of the cities, aides-de-camp, and, amongst others, Mr. W. Tierney Clark, 
the engineer of this gigantic work. Their Highnesses having reached their 
places midst cries of * El’jex’’ (pronounced Eh-en, the Hungarian of ** Viva, 
or our “ Hurrah !”) remained there to hear read and to sign with others the in- 
scription, in Hungarian, to be placed beneath the foundation stone ; which 
being done, it was, with the coins of the realm, placed by the engineer in its 
destined bed, and on a signal being given by him, the “ traveller, the machine 
for raising, lowering and setting the ponderous masses of stone in such works, 
was moved forward frum the other end of the dam, bringing with it a block of 


granite of about 90 cubic feet in size, and which, being lowered and fixed in 
5S ; y - Z . J Doane vith ¢ = 
its berth, the Arch Duke Charles was presented by the Baron Sina with a gor 


geous and elaborately worked gold and silver trowel, executed by Messrs 









































































































































































“Mortimer & Hunt, of London, and mallet, and thereu 





the usual ceremony 


-of applying both to the stone was gone through by his Royal Highness, and 





then by the Palatine, his wife and children, the Primate, the magistrates of the 
city, the Baron Sina, the Count Stephen Izchenyi, and the engineer, which 
being communicated by the hoisting of a flag to ode without, a response was 
given by a discharge of 25 cannon,and thus closed this interesting and splendid 
ceremonial. 

The interior of the dam afforded no ordinary coup d’ail, peopled as it was by 
lovely and elegantly dressed ladies, the magnates of the land in their studded 
and jewelled Magvar dresses, the dignitaries of the Romish and Greek churches 
in their robes and crosses, the Austrian generals and officers in their well stuff- 
ed and padded white uniforms, and the civilian in his sombre and russet dress of 
the present time. 

Among those present as prominent characters in this great and national 
work were the patriotic Count Stephen Izchenyi, whose advocacy and energy 
have not been wanting in forwarding this, as well as every other, measure cal- 
culated to advance his country in the arts, learning and civilization proposed 
since he attained his manhood ; the Baron George Sina, whose untold wealth 
and command of the precious metals is the mainspring of the undertaking ; and 
Mr. Tierney Clark, F. R. S., civil engineer,the talented projector of the whole, 
and it is not the least eg part to the British public to know, that that, 
the greatest work of the age, is from the designs, and under the direction,of this 
our distinguished countryman, to whom the Archduke Charles on this occasion, 
in the name of the Emperor, presented a gold snuff-box,with the cypher of the 
imperial donor emblazoned on it in magnificent and large brilliants. To Mr. 
Adam Clark, the recent superintendent of the work, His Highness presented a 
gold box, set in brilliants,and gave 100 ducats (£50) to be distributed amongst 
the men employed. The trowel, on which is a representation of the proposed 
work in basso relievo, with the mallet, has been handed over by the Archduke 
to the national Museum, as a memorial of the day and undertaking. 








THE EUPHONICON.—A NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Mr. Beale. of the well-known house of Cramer, Addison, and Beale, has, 
after long experimenting, perfected a pianoforte of great external beauty, and 
of remarkable musical properties ; the former of which, we think, will meet 
with general admiration as an ornament to the richly furnished drawing-room, 
whilst the latter will be still more highly prized by the performer and lover of 
music. It is not easy to describe an invention of this sort accurately ; it re- 
quires to be seen and heard to be duly appreciated. The form is novel and 
handsome. The whole action, in the compass ef seven octaves, is below the 
keys, so that the tones do not issue from the same level, and meet (as it were 
in conflict) the voice of the singer whom they accompany; but the notes are 
thus made rather to ascend to it from below and mingle in harmony. One side 
rises up with the appearance of a harp, and proclaims the character of the 
article, which cannot be mistaken for a table or a sideboard. This portion is 
of iron, exqusitely modelled, and adorned with gilded designs ; and the string 
pegs, being inserted in the inexorable frame, are not, as when fastened in wood, 
liable to get loose and misplaced, and so mar the expected concord of sweet 
sounds by jangling out of tune. On the contrary, the notes, from the lowest 
to the highest, are firm, clear, and pure ; and from the construction of the in- 
strument must continue to last so for very many years after ordinary cabinet 
or grand pianos have lost their cohesiveness and powers Neither heat nor 
cold can produce similar effects on the hard and compact metal. The inte- 
rior of the instrument, instead of being within a wooden box, part and parcel 
of all the timber employed in its formation, and consequently exposed to in- 
jury from the warping or shrinking of every part, is comprised in three grace- 
ful perpendicular cases, constructed on the principle of Cremona violins or 
violoncellos, and a detached frame on which the strings are fastened. The sound- 
boards being thus free from the constant tension of the strings, merely receive 
from them a certain amount of pressure essential to the quantity and quality 
of the sound produced. Like the Cremonas ailuded to, these sounding-boards 
become mellow with time, and the older they grow, will improve in richness 
of tone. Against the effects of climate also, the invention seems to be com- 
plete ; foras the frame is entirely of metal, it will not yield to the tension of 
the strings, nor be influenced by the dryness or moisture of the atmosphere. 
The protection from all extrinsic influences is an immense improvement upon 
all previous devices to obtain endurance and continued correctness. Altoge- 
ther we have seen nothing so ingenious, so elegant, and so excellent in the 
construction of any musical instrument asin this; and as it has stood the 
test of several years before it has been brought forward to the public, we can- 
not do better than recommend our readers to inspect it, and judge for them- 
selves of the propriety of our (inadequate) account. We are sure they will 
feel with us, that for durability, meliorating instead of deteriorating with age, 
and remaining in tune, there has been nothing yet brought before the mu- 
sical world at all to be compared with The Euphonicon.—Literary Gazette. 





Vavieties. 


Wholesale Temperance.—A letter from Christiana, in Norway, quoted by 
the Hamburgh Gazette, says—‘‘ The Oldelsthing have come to the extraor- 
dinary resolution of prohibiting, at the expiration of ten years, al] distillation 
of brandy !” 


‘ 

Temperance Harvestmen.—Mr. Andrews, of Dunmow, has just finished his 
harvest, having 20 men in his employ who did not drink a glass of beer or any 
intoxicating liquor during the time of their engagement. The men appear to 
have suffered but little from fatigue, or from the late sultry weather ; the 
whole of their labour was performed with a universal friendly feeling towards 
each other, and a bad word was not heard to escape their lips. Mr. Andrews 
gave each man about one shilling per day extra in lieu of beer ; their drink 
was chiefly coffee and tea, but their favourite beverage was mint tea.—Essex 
Herald. 

The Origin of Hour Glasses.—Hour glasses were invented at Alexandria,B, 
C. 149 ; and Vitruvius relates that about the year 145, Ctesibus, of Alexandria, 
invented aclepsydra ; this consisted of a small boat, floating m a vessel, 
which had a hole in it ; as the water escaped the boat gradually descended, 
while an oar placed in it, pointed to the hours marked on the side of the ves- 
sel. Ctesibius is even said to have applied toothed wheels to water clocks. 
Clepsydra were constructed, in which the water dropped through a pearl, as 
it was considered that neither could adhesion take place to fill up the hole, nor 
could the constant running of the water enlarge it. Pliny relates that Scipio 
Nascica discovered a method of dividing the hours of the night by means of 
water; and this is all we know of the instruments for measuring time used by 
the ancients. Inthe year 800 Haroun al Raschid presented a clepsydra to 
Charlemagne, which is recorded to have struck the hours, which was considered 
a most wonderful instrument.— Time and Time-keepers. 

Effects of Teetotalism on Sabre Wounds.—Only thirty-eight wound cases 
were received into our field hospital (at Ghuznee ;) six of them belonged to 
-her Majesty's 13th Light Infantry, two to her Majesty’s 2d or Queen’s, twenty- 
seven of the European Regiment, and three Sepoys of the 48th Regiment N. 

Three men of the European Regiment died in the hospital ; one from a 
matchlock-ball passing through his chest and injuring the back-bone, and the 
two others from matchlock-balls penetrating the abdomen, so as to occasion 
the protrusion of the bowels. Happily the gun-shot wounds, the most danger- 
ous, were few. All the sword-cuts, which were very numerous, and many of 
them very deep, united in the most satisfactory manner, which we decidedly 
attributed to the men having been without rum for the previous six weeks, the 
commissariat having none to give them. In consequence there was no inflam- 
matory action to produce fever,and interrupt the adhesion of the parts ; a strong 
argument in favour of teetotalism.—A‘kinson’s Affghanistan. 

Worldly Happiness.—Alas ! how hard it isto be happy! The casualties 
of this world come on like waves, one succeeding the other. We may escape 
the heavy roll of the mighty ocean, and be wrecked in the still smooth waters 
of the land-locked bay. We dread the storm and the hurricane, and we forget 
how many perished within sight ofshore. But yet a secret fear is ever present 
with us when danger hovers near. 

When Maurice Margarot was tried at Edinburgh for sedition, Lord Justice 
Clerk Braxfield, who always talked broad Scotch upon the bench, said * Hae 
ye ony counsel, mon?” No.” « D'ye want to hae ony appointit ?” 
“No ; I only want an interpreter to make me understand what your lordship 
says.” 

A Slight Mistake !—What a vast difference does the mis-spelling of a sin- 

le letter oftencause! The Nottingham Review of last week, in noticing 

r. H. Farmer's concert, says that ‘‘ Miss Rainforth is a pretty sinner!” If 
our contemporary does not ‘correct the press” better, it will be having an 
action brought against it for defamation of character. 

To the point.—A short time before Judge Foster’s death, he went the Ox- 
ford Circuit in one of the hottest summers that had been remembered. His 
charge to the Grand Jury was as follows :—‘ Gentlemen, the weather is ex- 


tremely hot, I am very old, and you are very well acquainted with your duty ; 
practise it.” ’ 





Origin of Hustings.—The term husting, or hustings, as applied to the scaf- 
folds erected at elections, from whic candidates address the electors, is derived 
from the Court of Husting, of Saxon origin, and the most ancient in the king- 
dom. Its name isa compound of hers and ding ; the former implying a house, 
the latter a thing, cause, plea, or suit; whereby it is manifested that hustings 
unports a house or hall, wherein causes are heard and determined ; which is 








further evinced by the Sax dingere or thingere,an advocate or lawyer. Has 

and thing (t hong,) a place enclosed, a building roped round. 

ANTED iMMEDIATELY.—Twenty-five cents each will be given at this Office 
for the following Numbers of the present Volume of the Albion :—10 Copies of 


N%.1; 8 Copies of No.4; 3 Copies of No.5; 4Copies of No.8; 18 Copies of No. 10; 
4 Copies of No. 11 ; 4 Copies of No. 18 ; 6 Copies of No. 21; 4 Copies of No. 27. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 

The annual “ Commencement ” of Columbia College in this city, was cele- 
brated on Tuesday last, the 4th inst., under circumstances worthy of more than 
usual remark, inasmuch as the inauguration of a new President took place 
thereat. The day was an exceedingly fine one, and the assemblage of official, 
invited, and voluntary persons, to witness the solemnities was greater than we 
have known during several years. 

The Hon. Peter A. Jay, L.L.D., delivered the opening address and intro- 
duced the new President, Nathaniel F. Moore, L L.D., a gentleman of well 
known, high, and solid attainments. Dr. Moore then addressed the assembly 
generally, and the students in particular; in the course of which he pointed 
out with great force the propriety and advantages of wholesome discipline, and 
the encouragement which learning receives when gentlemen cultivate a love 
and respect for their alma mater. Having assumed the Presidential seat, the 
exercises were commenced with prayer; after which the following orations 
were given, viz. :—The Greek Salutatory, by A. S. Hewitt ; The Latin Salu- 
tatory, by W. S. Kernochan ; The English Salutatory, by Robt. Jaffray, Jun. ; 
on “The Sclavonic and Anglo Saxon Races,” by W. H. Ebbets; on “ The 
Greek Philosophy,” by W. P. Stewart ; on ‘‘ The Signs of the Times,” by 
R.M. Olyphant ; on “ The Spirituality of Matter,” by John Sym ; on “ Unity 
of Purpose,” by W. H. Parmly; on “ Mirabeau,” by D. S. Stanford; on 
‘“‘Music,” by S. W. Roosevelt ; on ‘‘ The Introspective Character of the pre- 
sent age,” by O. E. Roberts; on “England,” by W. Rodman; and on 
“ Poetry,” by Zeb. Ring, Jun. We have always refrained from making invi- 
dious comparisons with respect to the relative excellence on these occasions, 
because we are aware that many a one can think and write forcibly and cor- 
rectly, who after all delivers his discourses feebly, and others have all the ora- 
torical properties requisite for making a mere tolerable subject well received by 
the hearers. Happy they, who are masters of both these characteristics. Exer- 
cises of the kind to which we now refer are valuable exponents of the powers 
which yet are little more than latent, but which must soon burst forth into ful- 
ness, and make the moral atmosphere redolent of their intellectual odours, 
whatsoever may be their quality. We may, however, say that Messrs Hewitt, 
Kernochan, Olyphant, Sym, and Ring afforded high gratification from both the 
matter and the manner of their orations. 

The Medals of Merit were then presented, after which the degrees of Ba- 
chelor of Arts was conferred on each of the above named young gentlemen, as 
also upon Messrs. J. S. Hitchcock, D. Thomson, Jun., G. W. L. Newton, A. 
S. Brower, B. F. Clarke, F. Frye, W. H. Harrison, L. K. Miller, C. C. Moore, 
W. J. Paulding, J. H. Phinney, J. B. Stevens, E. W. Teackle, W. G. Banks, 
H. C. Ames, R. M. Lawrence, Jun., and E. E. Potter. This last named gen- 
tleman afterwards delivered The Valedictory Address in a very able manner, 
Messrs. E. V. Clark, and E. Cooper received the honorary testimonial for the 
Literary and Scientific course ; the degree of Master of Arts was also confer- 
red on Messrs. A. Carey, John Carey, Jun., G. J. Corneil, E. S. Renwick, H. 
Drisler, and N. B. Hoxie. 

One of the most remarkable improvements in these celebrations is the cha- 
racter of the Music ; it is no longer the noisy, senseless, inappropriate style of 
harmony which used to degrade these occasions, but Music of a severely clas- 
sical description, performed by real artists, and fitly adapted to the solemnities 
which call for its exercises. On this occasion there were about thirty perfor- 
mers of the greatest excellence in the city, led and conducted by Mr. W. Pen- 
son, and selected with taste and discrimination. It appeared to give high sa- 
tisfaction, and certainly tended not a little to elevate the character of the day’s 
proceedings. We wish we could continue this strain of report when alluding 
to the state of order within the edifice ; but here unfortunately we are obliged 
to observe that the noise and confusion were such as entirely to deprive distant 
listeners from hearing a word of the vrations. This kind of irreverence for 
solemn exercises, and for the House of God, cannot be too greatly deprecated. 
A radical reform is greatly wanted in this respect, and gladly would we hear of 
regulations to that effect upon future occasions. 





Those who are truly admirers of the Fine Arts, and desirous of encourag- 
ing their advancement as matters which tend to refine the sentiments and purify 
the heart, will feel no slight gratification in the perusal of a work just published 
by Charles Knight & Co., and called ‘“ London,” a considerable portion of 
which is very judiciously taken up with matters of this description. In another 
part of our columns will be found some remarks on the Royal Academy, an 
institution which is but of comparatively recent existence, it is true, but which 
has communicated so many valuable hints and lessons in every direction that 
make rich amends for the as yet short term of its active operation. It is hard- 
ly more than eighty years of age, and in that time it has had but four presi- 
dents, the last of whom still worthily presides. This, by the way may be indi§ 
cative toa certain degree of the healthy occupation of the painter, as here is 
an average of twenty years in each presidency, and we ean hardly suppose a 
young or even amiddle aged man to be appointed to so important a position: 
But the lives of painters generally give similar indications ; and, indeed, when 
we consider how usually artists throw their whole souls into their compositions 
and designs, how ardently and eagerly they carry out the details which are to 
immortalize the conceptions of their genius ; when we recollect the purity and 
innocence, as well as the genius, which most commonly inhabit the heads and 
hearts of great artists, we cannot wonder that the employments by which 
they are exercised should be grateful to the physical as well as the intellectual 
part of their nature. The work, it seems, includes, besides the gradual pro- 
gress of the society and of the arts within the sphere of its influence the lives 
of the presidents and of the most distinguished Fellows of the Academy. Now 
we can well imagine that biographies of such men as Reynolds, West, Law- 
rence, Shee, Hiltor, Barry, Fuseli, Beechey, Opie, Gainsborough, Louther- 
bourgh, et id genus omne, must be more, much more than merely entertaining ; 
they will stimulate and instruct ; they may implant a love of the arts, they will 
water and nourish the seed if already sown. We may as well add here that we 
have seen parts of ** London” in the store of Mr. Edmund Baldwin, of Broad- 
way, and believe that he has the work for sale. 


Che Drama. 


Park Theatre.—On Monday evening Mr. George Vandenhoff took his benefit, 
and terminated his first engagement here. On that occasion he appeared as 
Claude Melnotte in “The Lady of Lyons,” and as Benedict in ‘*‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing.” It is gratifying to remark that in these, particularly in the 
former, Mr. G. Vandenhoff drew down the most unqualified applause. 
seems but the more strongly to assure us that this young artist is on the high | 
road to the head of his profession. Those characters which in their age and | 
construction are adapted to his own years, spirits, and feelings, are given with | 
a vigour and truthfulness which shew him a warm-hearted and correct reader ; 
whilst those of a greater depth of thought and expression, and Sof more ad- 
vanced years, are studies to him which in due time he will ably master. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Brougham, from the Theatre Royal Co- 
vent Garden, made their first appearance on an American stage. The latter as; 
Lady Teazle in “ The School for Scandal,” and the former as O'Callaghan in 
the farce of ‘ His Last Legs.” To come at the once to the point as regards 











Mrs Brougham,—this was indeed a hit! She is in truth a splendid woman, in 





figure, form, countenance, expression, action, and delivery, she is decidedly an 
invaluable acquisition in the range of genteel comedy. Somewhat above the 
medium height, with a firm yet elastic tread as she steps ; with a person welt 
developed, yet not more than is consistent with graceful symmetry ; with a 
speaking countenance and eye, a nose slightly acquiline, a finely chiselled 
mouth and chin, a clear and musical voice, easy, flexible, and polished action, 
she is exactly calculated to fill that particular role in her profession, which she 
has adopted. Mrs. Brougham seems to have had a well-founded confidence in 
her powers, for she chose for her debut the most difficult character in the range 
of the modern drama. We have so often dwelt upon the character of Lady 
Teazle in the abstract, that it would be tedious to repeat our notions on the 
subject here ; suffice it, that in the acting of this lady, all our imaginings werg 
fulfilled to the letter, and we experienced the fulness of delight and approbation. 
The character shewed fashion enough to demonstrate some acquaintance with 
polished life, and animal spirits in sufficient degree to demonstrate the original 
source of her breeding and education. In the tete-a-tere scene with Joseph Sur- 
face in the fourth act, and the screen scene which followed it, she exhibited a 
depth and nicety of feeling which did honour to her as a woman, as well as an ac- 
tress, and she well deserved what she received—the tumultuous plaudits of the 
audience. The parts were generally well cast, and the play throughout weng¢ 
off delightfully. Mrs. Vernon's Mrs. Candour was exquisite ; Abbott played 
Charles Surface in capital style, he was “ i’ th’ vein” and the part suited him. 
It were to be wished that this really good actor would confine himself to the 
line most appropriate to him, such for instance as this, in which he left nothing 
to be wished for of either sprightliness or grace. His very wig, which for the 
most part is the worst part of his costume, was in this instance in good taste, 
and altogether he contributed essentially to the success of the piece. Placide 


standing ; Barry's Joseph Surface was well acted, the part being excellently 
adapted to his capabilities ; and in short “‘ The School for Scandal” on Tues- 
day evening was a bonne bouche. 

Mr. Brougham made a completely successful debit in O'Callaghan. There 
is not so great a depth of feeling dis played by him as by the lamented Power, 
but his tones are fuller and rounder, and his acting is free and unembarrassed. 
His brogue is a rich one, but somewhat unequal, and there were certain sounds 
of the broad a which led us to suspect that Mr. Brougham, though a clever re- 
presentative of the Irishman, is either from Yorkshire or some other county not 
far from the borders of England and Scotland. No matter, he is a good and 
humorous actor, carrying out with great spirit and propriety the characters of 
the Emerald Isle. Mrs. Brougham and himself were severally called out, and 
received the warmest welcomes of the audience. They have played every 
night since, and they will terminate their present engagement on Saturday 
next. The American stage and the lovers of the Drama may sincerely wel- 
come their arrival on these shores. 

On Wednesday evening Mrs. Brougham acted Lydia Languish in ‘‘ The 
Rivals,” a character so completely distinct from the Lady Teazle that several 
persons in the house were heard to utter the opinion that this second appear- 
ance was not equal to the first. From this we utterly dissent. The love- 
stricken romantic girl is not to be judged by the same rules as the hoyden, ro- 
bust-spirited lady of quality. Mrs. Brougham:entered prettily and faithfully 
into the fantastic notions of the romantic Lydia, and well deserved the ap- 
Mr. Brougham was an excellent Sir Lucius O' Trigger 
in the play, and he afterwards played Teddy Mullowney ; in the latter he savas 
seen to disadvantage as this was a character in which poor Power was a down- 
right pet. In order to give his talents full play, Mr. Brougham should come 
out at once in something new. On Thursday evening Mrs. Brougham played 
Lady Gay Spanker, in ‘* London Assurance,” we think the three characters we 
have named as her performances are sufficient proofs of her versatility, and as 
for her excellence we do anxiously wish that crowds would go and judge of it 
for themselves. 


plauses she received. 


Bowery Theatre.—The engagement of Madame Celeste has been one of un- 
qualified prosperity to this establishment ; every night has witnessed a crowded 
house, and her performances fully warrant the applause and patronage she re- 
On Monday night she took her benefit, on which occasion she brought 
out aremarkably clever jeu d’esprit the subject of which was Richelieu’s first 
love, but it was announced under the inappropriate name of ‘“ Foreign Affairs.” 
In this piece Madame Celeste represents the Count de St. Louis, a mere boy, 
married to a young English lady, but by a clause in the marriage articles the 
young couple are to be separated immediately after the ceremony until the 
Count shall arrive at age, he being then but sixteen years old. He is treated 
by the court as a mere pretty witty boy, and his feelings are wounded by re- 
ceiving a box of sugar-plums by way of cadeau. He immediately determines 
to assert his claims to manhood, gets up two pretended intrigues, with the wife 
of one and the beloved of another person who has outraged his amour-propre, 
provokes them to challenge him and wounds them both, and finally induces his 
bride who had in some measure yielded to the general slight upon him, to court 
a reconciliation with him, and a union ensues. There is much sprightliness in 
this little affair, and although it is extravagant it is not entirely absurd. It is 
written by Webster the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, and may be reck- 
oned a capital three act comedy. The costumes, scenery, and general appoint- 
ments in this piece are of a very superior order, and may well furnish a model 
worthy of imitation to, perhaps, every other theatre in America. The house 
was literally crowded at this benefit ; at the close of which Madame Celeste 
being called for appeared betore the curtain much exhausted. She returned 
thanks, however, in a pretty naive manner, and announced a re-engagement for 
a short period at this house. We cannot conclude this article without repeat- 
ing our admiration of her fine melodramatic and pantomimic action, in both of 
which particulars she is very much improved since we last saw her on American 
boards. 

Niblo's Garden.—The revived pantomime of “ The Green Monster” is quite 
as popular as its immediate predecessor, and wil! evidently run to the close of 
the season. The sun of the proprietor’s prosperity this season has been nearly 
cloudless, and it seems as if it would set. with the clear and magnificent splen- 
dour which has attended the whole course of its motion. The audiences here 
relax not in their attendance, nor diminish in their numbers. 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—A close attendance to the affairs of the Park 
Theatre and the debutants there, has kept us away, in some measure, from the 
temple of Momus ; but the public voice tells of its successful proceedings- 
We hear, however that the manager is getting up the opera of “ Amilie” after 
his own peculiar style, and we doubt not that with his resources it will be per- 
manently attractive. 


ceives. 


MUSIC. 9 
Signor Rapetti’s Concert took place at the Tabernacle on Tuesday evening 
last. He was assisted by Mr. Rakemann on the Pianoforte, and Signor An- 
tognini in the vocal department. The performances were all of a high style of 
art, those on the violin by Sig. Rapetti evincing all, or more than all of his for- 


mer excellence ; but the want of female vocalism was felt, and ithad the effect 
of making the concert pass off rather flat. 
Signor De Begnis’s Concert was given at the Apollo Rooms on Thursday 








All this | 


evening. He presented a bill of fare far superior to any thing of the kind we 
have ever witnessed in this city ; including the all-important feature of a strong 
and capital orchestra led by Mr. Penson, the vocal powers of Mr. and Mrs. 
Seguin, Mrs. Bailey, Madame Mecovino, Mr. Plumer, and Sig De Begnis, 
music from an immense variety of the best masters, such as Weber, Mozart, 
Rossini, Cimarosa, Herold, Calcott, Mosca, Hammel, and many others ; and 
solo performances by Timm (Piano ;) Ribas (Oboe,) and Herr Apelles (Clario- 
nett.) That{such a concert should draw together a crowded audience is not to 
be wondered at, and our only regret is that our limited space will not allow us 
to enter into details of the several excellencies. Suffice it, however, that it 
was a splendid and unique affair. 

The “ Stabat Mater.” —This splendid latest efusion of Rossini will be given 
in excellent style—if we may judge by the advertised musical force—on Sun- 
day evening next, at St. Peters Church, Barclay street. We trust the intima- 
tion will be sufficient to draw a large audience to witness It, 


had a dreadful cold, but he was very effective in Sir Peter Teazle notwith- - 
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For the Albion. 
THE ABSENT WIFE. 


BY ALLAN GRANT. 
I wish my Meg were hame again 
For wow but she’s been lang awa 
An’I am dowie here my lane 
Wi’ nane to cheer me noo, ava. 


T’ll belt my plaid an’ grip my rung 
An’ to the bent wi’ a’ my birr 

Yestreen I lay alane—the night 
I'll lay my lugs I'll lie by her. 


The gate is lang an’ mirk’s the lift 
An’ mony a brae an’ burn between, 

But what is time or toil when gaun 
To clasp the waist we lo’e at e’en? 


An’ she will tak’ me in her arms 
An’ ca’ me a’ that’s kind and dear 
An’ kiss me ower an’ ower, an’ wet 
My cheek wi’ fond affections tear. 


An’ she will tell me a’ her love, 

Doubts, dreams and thinkings, joys and waes, 
As meek an’ artless as the lamb 

That ’mang the muirland heather plays. 


Oh sirs, but love’s a lovely thing 
The human bosom’s blessed sun, 
An’ oh may mine shine cloudless cn 
Until my thread o’ life be spun. 


AN IRISH INSURGENT OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


It is a refreshing task to record an incident so opposite in character to those 
which too frequently stain the annals of 1798, and succeeding spring, but, as it 
is not the only instance of high feeling in an Irish peasant, it must be considered 
as an occasional trait of character among a people who are not supposed to be 

ver-indulgent to their enemies, however kindly they may be disposed towards 
their friends. 

At the first dawn of a spring morning, in 1799, a fine athletic young man, 
equipped in the usual frieze garb of an frish peasant, aroused himself from his 
lair, in a furze brake, on a Rill-side, in the county of Wexford ; and as he 
sprang on his feet, he hastily brushed away with his horny palms the thorns and 
seeds which clung to his soiled dress: while, at the same time, he looked 
around him with anxious searching eyes. But, as no living thing met his gaze, 
he seized hold of his never-failing coadjutor,—a good, stout, well-seasoned 
black-thorn shillelagh—and began to wend his way towards the town of New- 
townbarry. 


for a fit subject to exercise its toughness on. 

“Tv I had that black-hearted Orange villain, Colonel O——— here in my 
grip, maybe I wouldn’t give him his tay in a mug,”’* he exclaimed, as he made 
the black-thorn whistle round his head with the velocity of an Australian's 
boomerang. ‘‘ Och, bathershin! maybe I wouldn't !”—and then another flour- 
ish of the black-thorn. 

The cheering influence of the opening day, so animating to all the living 
creation, imparted an elasticity to his step, which now and again broke a “ one, 
two, three, and cut the buckle” caper. Then he would chant a snatch of one 
of the mirthful melodies of his country; but, as he journeyed on, a painful 
thought would, in spite of this buoyancy of spirits, obtrude itself, and check 
the exuberant levity which a moment before exercised its influence over his 
stout frame. The blood would rush to his cheeks, and as suddenly forsake 
them, as he alternately turned his thoughts from scenes of blood and strife to 
the softer—the better feelings of hisnature. His wife !—his children !—where 
were they ? Wandering beggars on the world’s wide waste ! His home !—alas ! 
he had none. The recollection of domestic scenes filled his heart, till the tear- 
drops became too big for the distended eyelids to contain them. The uncer- 
tainty of his children’s fate, and of the destiny which awaited them and him, 
added anguish to his already excited feelings. 

When in this state of mind, he gained the summit of a rising-ground, where 
he stopped, and brushed away the tears from his eyes ; then, casting a mourn- 
ful glance on the spot where his dwelling had once stood, his brain reeled at the 
sight of the heap of blackened rubbish, which told too plainly the fate of his 
little property,—the destruction of his all. 

Darby Kelly had been one of the most active and daring insurgents during 
the brief and sanguinary strife of "98. He had hitherto escaped the vigilance, 
and consequently the vengeance of the magistracy, who had offered a reward 
for his apprehension. In those times, for one who had offended as Kelly 
had done, to be taken was to be condemned. He was now traversing this 
bye-road near Newtonbarry, in hepes of meeting with his wife and children, 
orat least of learning something of their fate ; and since the rude unnatural 
din of arms and civil strife had ceased, and no longer incited brother to rise 
in mortal combat against brother, he was not without hopes that his errors and 
offences would be pardoned and forgotten. 

These were the objects which had caused him to return to the vicinity of his 
former habitation ; but the sight of the charred and sooty ruins had given ano- 
ther turn to his resolution. His mind, which since the clash of, arms had 
ceased, had become calm, was now again lashed into fury at the remembrance 
of his wrongs ; and in the anguish of his heart he cried aloud, ‘‘ The villains, 
the unfeeling villains, to burn my house, to destroy the shelter its roof afforded 
to an unoffending woman and her helpless children ; to burn the corn which was 
given by a bountiful Providence for theirsupport. The devils who did this 
shall feel the strength of my revenge.” 

He then paused for a moment, as if meditating what course to pursue, his 
mind soon became concentrated on one object, that of inflicting injury on his 
oppressors, and he determined to be revenged on Colonel O , as the au- 
thor of all his misfortunes. 

In this state of feeling, his breast swelling with emotion, his brain excited 
to madness, he proceeded on his journey ; when suddenly turning an abrupt 
angle in the road, he was startled ac beholding the apparently lifeless body 
of a military officer lying in the ditch at the road side, while a horse fully 
caparisoned, with its bridle and saddle on, from which the officer had evident- 
ly been thrown, was quietly grazing at his side ; and also close beside him sat 
a small spaniel, who looked wistfully in his master’s face. 

Kelly stooped down to assist the fallen officer, gazed for an instant on the 
swollen and empurpled face which was turned towards him—started back 
with the rapidity of thought—his brow suddenly became crimsoned with rage 
—his eyes flashed fire—his teeth became clenched with a convulsive effort— 
and his whole frame quivered with excitement : his stick was poised in his 
clinched hand—he glanced around with marks of caution,as if to be assured that 
no eye was there to witness the deed he was about to commit. ‘ Revenge is 
now within my reach,” he cried, and a cold convulsive bitter laugh shook his 
frame. He advanced with raised arm, as if about to crush the object of his 
deadly hatred. He stopped—he paused, as if again to revel in the 
thought of realizing his meditated vengeance. There lay his enemy pros- 
trate and helpless beneath him—no eye to bear witness against him. It was 
Colonel O—-—, his deadliest and most unrelenting persecutor—who had 
hunted him as the beagle tracks the hare, thirsting for his blood—whose en- 
mity had unceasingly pursued him till he wandered an outcast and a beggar 
in his native land. The blood rushed through his veins like liquid fire—he 
stepped back a pace or two, as if to give impetus to the blow he was about 
to inflict, and again to dwell on the delightful thought of gratifying his re- 
venge. He again paused fora moment—in that moment a mental combat 
was waging within, compassion was contending with revenge in his bosom for 
the mastery. One thought of his wife and helpless children turned the scale, 
his better nature prevailed,—his thirst for the life of his enemy passed away, 
—by a violent effort he cast away his stick far from him,—he could not crush 
aman so utterly incapable of defending himself, so completely at his mercy. 
The cloud which had gathered on his brow passed away, as he ejaculated with 
deep emotion, 

“I cannot acta coward's part. I cannot harm the gentleman. I cannot 
take advantage of a defenceless man, though that man has been the destroyer 
of my house and property.” 

Here was the true working of the Samaritan precept. When you are 
about to commit a doubtful act, pause ; when you are certain the act is a 
virtuous one, give it not a second thought. Ac« ordingly Kelly raised the un- 
fortunate Colonel from the ground, placed him gently against the bank for 
support,—ran to an adjacent brook, used his hat as a bucket, returned and 
washed and sprinkled the Colonel’s face with water,—chafed his temples till 
animation returned. By these means the Colonel was presently sufficiently 
restored for Kelly to carry and place him on his horse. Kelly then, witha 
magnanimity above common minds, supported him whom he considered as his 
bitterest enemy, and conducted him in perfect safety to his hom« 

The rest is soon told. The Colonel, who was a violent partisan magistrate, 
had dined the preceding evening in Newtownbarry, with several other military 
officers, and, according to the fashion of the times, ‘and the custom of war 
in like cases,” had indulged to excess in the bacchanalian festivities of the even- 

* “Give him his tay 


\e@) in a mug,”— equivalentto the London s/a 
out.” 


g, ‘Serve him 








pe Albion. 

ing. In attempting to return home in the extreme darkness of the night, his 
centre of gravity — **nowhere,” he had fatlen headlong into the ditch 
where Kelly fortunately discovered him in his last extremity. It would be 
unjust not to add that Colonel O-———,, on his recovery, exerted himself in 
favour of Kelly, represented his noble conduct to Government, obtained his 
pardon, rebuilt his cabin, and ever after behaved with great kindness to his pre- 
server. : 

This anecdote is quite illustrative of the chequered feelings of Irish pea- 
sants, who are one moment softened by compassion or incited by generosity of 
sentiment, while at the next the most sanguinary deeds are scarcely sufficient 
to satisfy their cravings for the ‘ wild justice of revenge.” 

They are, in fact, a people whose virtues are as a precious jewel in the mine ; 
their vices as the rubbish which surrounds and obscures its lustre. 





A CHINESE DINNER. 
The following description of a Chinese dinner, from the pen of Captain La- 
place, of the French navy, will be read with interest :— 
“The first course was laid out in a great number of saucers of painted 
porcelain, and consisted of various relishes ina cold state—as salted earth- 
worms, prepared and dried, but so cut up that I fortunately did not know what 


they were until I swallowed them; salted or smoked fish and ham, both of 


them cut into extremely small slices; besides which there was what they 
called Japan leather, a sort of darkish skin, hard and tough, with a strong and 
far from agreeable taste, which seemed to have been macerated in water for 
some time. All these et ceteras, including among the number a liquor, which 
I recognised to be soy, made from a Japan bean, and long since adopted by the 
wine-drinkers of Europe to revive their faded appetites or tastes, were used 
as seasoning to a great number of stews, which were contained in bowls, and 
succeeded each other uninterruptedly. All the dishes, without exception,swam 
in soup. On one side figured pigeons’ eggs cooked in gravy together with ducks 
and fowls, cut very small, and immersed in a dark-coloured sauce ; on the oth- 
er, little balls made of sharks’ fins, eggs prepared by heat (of which both the 


smell and taste seemed to us equally repulsive,) immense grubs, a peculiar 


kind of sea fish, crabs, and pounded shrimps. 

“* Seated at the right of our excellent Amphitryon, I was the object of his 
whole attention, but nevertheless found myself considerably at a loss how to 
use the two little ivory sticks, tipped with silver, which, together with a knife 
that had a long, narrow, and thin blade, formed the whole of my eating appa- 
apparatus. 
these several bowls filled with gravy; In vain I tried to hold, in imi- 
imitation of my host, this substitute for a fork between the thumb and the two 
first fingers of the right hand, for the chopsticks slipped aside every moment, 
leaving behind them the unhappy little morsel which Toaaiel. It is true that 
the master of the house came to the relief of my inexperience (by which he 
was much entertained) with his two instruments, the extremities of which a few 


| moments before had touched a mouth whence age and the use of snuff and to- 
His trusty ‘ boxing-stick” he ever and anon clinched in his iron | bacco had cruelly chased its good looks. 
fist, while he gave it a rapid flourish round his head, as if impatient of seeking ' 


However, I contrived to eat, with 
tolerable propriety, a soup prepared with the famous birds’ nests, in which the 
hinese are such epicures. The substance thus served up is reduced into very 


| thin filaments, transparent as isinglass, and resembling vermicelli, with little or 


no taste. 

‘* At first I was much puzzled to find out how with our chopsticks we should 
be able to taste of the various soups which composed the greater part of the 
dinner, and had already called to mind the fable of the Fox and Stork, 
when our two Chinese entertainers, dipping at once into the bowl with the 
little saucer placed at the side of each guest, showed us how to get rid of the 
difficulty. 

‘** To the younger guests, naturally lively, such a crowd of novelties present- 
ed an inexhaustible fund of pleasantry, and though unintelligible to the worthy 
Hong merchant and his brother, the jokes seemed to delight them not at all the 
less. The wine, in the meantime, circulated freely, and the toasts followed 
each other in rapid succession. This liquor, which to my taste was by no means 
oo. is always taken hot ; and in this state it approaches pretty nearly to 

adeira in colour as well as a little in taste, but is not easy to get tipsy with it, 
for in spite of the necessity of frequently attending to the invitations 
of my host this wine did not in the least affect my head. We drank it in little 
gilt cups, having the shape of antique vase with two handles of perfect work- 
manship, and kept constantly filled by attendants holding large silver vessels 
like coffee-pots. 

‘* After all these good things served one upon the other, of which it gave me 
great pleasure to see the last, succeeded the second course, which was prece- 
ded by a little ceremony, of which the object seemed to be a trial of the 
guests’ appetites. Upon the edges of four bowls arranged in a square, three 
others were placed, filled with stews, and surmounted by an eighth, which thus 
formed the summit of a pyramid, and the custom is to touch none of these, al- 
though invited by the host. On the refusal of the party the whole disappeared, 
and the table was covered with articles in pasty and sugar, in the midst of which 
was a salad composed of the tender shoots of the bamboo, and some watery 
preparations that exaled a most disagreeable odour. 

“Up to this point the relishes of which I first spoke had been the sole ac- 
companiment of all the successive ragouts, they still served to season the bowls 
of plain rice, which the attendants now, for the first time, placed before each 
of the guests ; it must be remembered that this was a formal dinner,—rice forms 
a much more integral part of an everyday meal. 

“T regarded with an air of considerable embarrassment the two little sticks, 
with which, notwithstanding the experience acquired since the commencement 
of the repast, it seemed very doubtful whether | should be able to eat my rice, 
grain by grain, according to the belief of Europeans regarding the Chinese 
custom. I therefore waited until my host should begin, to follow his example, 
foreseeing that, on this new occasion, some fresh discovery would serve to re- 
lieve us from the truly ludicrous embarrassment which we all displayed ; in 
a word, our two Chinese cleverly joining the ends of their chopsticks, plunged 
them into the bowls of rice, held up to the mouth, which was opened to its 
full extent, and thus easily shovelled in the rice, not by grains, but by hands- 
full.” 





JAMES SMITH AND COUNT BORUWLASKI. 
From “* Hoaxing Histories.” 

The following will be a very short HoAXING HISTORY, for it relates to a dwarf 
With a dwarf we are apt to assimilate in our ideas something mishapen or re- 
pulsive, with the head too large in proportion to the body ; but in the instance 
to which we are about to refer, the effect was quite the contrary. This little 
gentleman (in every sense of the term) was Count Boruwlaski, a Pole, but in 
no way connected with the Long Pole family. 

Count Tressau thus described him in 1760 :— 

‘« Boruwlaski is twenty-two years of age, and only twenty-eight inches high ; 
he is well proportioned, fine sparkling eyes, agreeable features, spirited phy- 
siognomy. He enjoys a perfect state of health, drinks nothing but water, eats 
little, sleeps well, and can bear a great deal of fatigue. He dances gracefully. 

‘* Nature has refused nothing but size to this amiable creature, for which she 
has made him ample amends by the beauties of his body and mind. He speaks 
sensibly of what he has seen, and has an excellent memory. His judgment is 
sound, and his heart susceptible of the most tender impressions. He has never 
shewn any passion or ill-nature, is extremely complaisant, loves to be treated 
with the decorum due to his rank, yet is not offended with those who make free 
with him on account of his stature.”’ 

The late Charles Mathews, 1n the early part of his career, became acquaint- 
ed with Count Boruwlaski ; and was so delighted with the quickness and clear- 
ness of his intellect, and the brilliancy and buoyancy of his animal spirits, that 
he could not resist forming a most sincere friendship for him; consequently, 
when the count came to town from Durham, where he resided, he usually paid 
Mathews a visit of several weeks. 

In the year 1821, Boruwlaski was domiciled at Mathews’s pretty cottage a 
the foot of Highgate Hill, happy as a bird, yet with the tone and manner of a 
perfect gentleman, and without the slightest evidence of a consciousness that 
he was in any degree different from the rest of the world, although when stand§ 
ing on the ground his chin could scarcely have rested on a dining-table of the 
ordinary height. We have endeavoured to give some notion of the altitude of 
his figure when placed in juxtaposition with that of another visitor to the cot- 
tage at the same period ;—a celebrated person,—no /ess than James Smith, the 
fattest and tallest of the two authors of the Rejected Addresses ; the concoctor 
of five hundred pleasantries ; the father of the ‘* Surnames ;” the delight of 
the soirées of Russell, Bloomsbury, and Bedford Squares ; where congregated 

“ The three black Graces,— 
Law, Physic, and Divinity.” 

James Smith was a happy mixture of gravity and levity. As solicitor to the 
Ordnance, his morning passed in strict attention to business ; but as the ord- 
nance did not require his evening superintendence, it was at that period that he 
fired away his jokes, let off his puns, wholesale,old or new, and exploded in song, 


He had an ingenious method on launching a new story or jest, he could not | 


endure to hazard a failure as his own; 80 he would commence his essay thus, 
‘* My brother Horace, the other day, said,” then came the story If it was vic- 
timised (which was very rare), it fell on the well-earned and fully established 
reputation of brother Horace. If the joke was successful on its debit, it after- 
wards became the undivided property of brother James. 

He made use of another device, which completely answered two purposes. 
He would very amiably ingratiate himself with the junior branches of the fami- 











lies he visited, and first try the joke or song with them, 


I had great difficulty in seizing my prey in the midst of 


October 8, 


———— ee 
The prime point was certain to be gained,—a sure laugh ; the second ary 
‘view wes, that the mammas and papas were always flattered that so pleasant 
and gentlemanly a person should condescend to notice their children. A bro- 
ther author having several times observed this, remarked to Mr. Smith, “ That 
he pursued a very cautious course, and produced all his pieces at the minor 
theatres, where there was little chance of condemnation.” 

Who does not recollect his tall, well-built figure (much resembling that of 
the Emperor Alexander of Russia,) mounted on a grey horse, wending from 
the neighbourhood of Austin Friars to the West End? But have they ever 
noticed (every one will recollect it, now it is pointed out), that after the grey 

| charger has been drawn up to the side of the pavement, a brief friendly chat 

‘has ensued, accompanied by the bland smile of the cavalier, and exif on a joke? 

| On which a sharp clicking of the horse’s hinder legs is heard. From whence 
does this proceed ? 

James Smith was perfectly aware that when a gentleman on horseback parts 
with a friend, and rides in a contrary direction, that the pedestrian friend, it 

| cannot be reasoned why, naturally turns his head and has another look at the 
| cavalier. Conscious of this, although Smith was a humane man, he always dug 
| the rowels of his spurs into the fat sides of his white steed ; and. holding him- 
| self quite erect, his charger also made a good exit, curveting and whisking his 
, tail about in all directions. 

| _ This was momentary ; for so large an acquaintance had Smith, that imme- 
| diately the horse was again at the corner of a street, when the same gracious 
| smile was repeated, and probably the same joke ; but most certainly the same 

tickle with the spur, and the subsequent prancing on taking leave. 

Smith looked well as an equestrian, he might have been taken for a cap- 
tain of the “City Light Horse” in its best day; and we remember that as a 
crack volunteer regiment, albeit unlike other dragoons, some of these warriors 
ag in spectacles. To be sure the troops of Messieurs Ducrow and Batty do 
the same. 

To return to Count Boruwlaski, we have before us this moment an auto- 
graph letter, written by this extraordinary little Pole, dated Jan. 19, 1826, 
when he must have been by all accounts in his eighty-eighth year. It is clear- 
ly and beautifully transcribed in as small a hand as his own, and without the 
aid of glasses. 

It is addressed to Charles Mathews, Esq. at Mr. Tidman’s, Mosley Street, 
Newcastle :— 

** Durham. 

“My dear Sir,—When you favoured me with a call at the cottage, and [ 
promised to come and see you, I must have committed a mistake with 
regard to the time, as it was for the summer! thought I had made the en- 
gagement. 

‘* Disappointed as I must feel at the loss of your agreeable society, you 
judge very right in concluding it impossible for me to bear the severity of this 
wintry season. hen the weather shall become more congenial to my con- 
stitution, I trust to have the pleasure of finding you, my amiable friend Mrs. 
and acquaintances : in fact} he eats to excess, enters iuto eager competition 
Mathews, and dear Charles Mathews, all in perfect health at your charming 
cottage. I have the honour to be, dear friend,with respects, your must humble 
obedient servant, * Joseph BoruwtaskI.” 

The count was a remarkably well dressed man; so was James Smith, who 
was scrupulous in regard to his dinner and evening costume. Mr. Smith, we 
wo have before said, was on a visit at Mathews’s. He that year had prepared 
the table-acts of the third season of those agreeable At Homes, which, for 
a period of fourteen years, amused all England, to say nothing of America. 
. party of select friends were invited to what was called the rehearsal 

inner. 

Mr. James Smith had been up to his dressing-room,put his coat and trousers, 
&c. &c. &c. out of his trunk, his silk stockings, and hung his elegantly frilled 
shirt to the fire ona clothes-horse. When Mr. Mathews begged to speak to 
him, he went to Mathews in the library, who, to aid in a preconcerted hoax, 
detained him in a consultation on the forthcomiug eutertainment, until indeed 
it closely approached the dinner-hour, and several of the party had already ar- 
rived. Smith became fidgetty, as he was naturally elaborate and slow at his 
toilette Atlength, without having a moment to spare, he reached his cham- 
ber, and received a sudden shock of surprise. During his absence his own 
clothes had been removed, and Boruwlaski’s littie shirt (with a tiny frill) hung 
on the horse by the fire ; a duodecimo pair of silk stockings about the length of 
a tobacco-pipe; his shoe, hardly big enough for the coffin of a dead 
canary-bird, and the miniature coat and pantaloons were laid out in due 
form ! 

All this had been effeected by the junior Charles Mathews,who had obtained 
access tothe extra wardrobe of Count Boruwlaski. Of course to add to the 
mischief, the bell-wire had been unhanged by Master Mathews,the consequence 
was no re-dress on the part of Mr. Smith. 

The worthy author balanced for a moment his feelings of indignation at being 
made the subject of so pettyfa hoax against the craving of atole rable appetite ; 
but the fumes of an excellent dinner having already ascended the staircase, he 
(for once) determined to appear at the table uncaparisoned. 

The dinner was well-dressed, if James Smith was not, nobody discovered it 
but the perpetrators of the ¢iny joke. 





NIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, September 30, 1842.—A Card to the Medical Profes- 
sion and the Public.—The Medical Faculty of the University of New York desire 
to make known to the Pro/ession and public the following facts: 

That they had occasion during last winter to expel from their institution, for offen- 
ces committed, Mr. James Alexander Houston, a Reporter connected with the *‘ New 
York Herald,” and the “ Lancet,” papers of which Mr. James Gordon Bennet is the 
proprietor. 

That since that event those periodicals have indulged in incessant attacks on this 
— institution, misrepresenting its condition. They have widely circulated that it 

as no eans of giving clinical instruction, that itis a failure. that one of its members, 
Professor Mott, is about to leave itand go to Europe, with many other allegations 
which are utterly false. 

Whilst, therefore, the Faculty make known that all the advantages of the New York 
Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary, and other similar institutions, are open to their 
students, every day in the week, together with clinical instruction im their own build- 
ing, that no change whatever has taken place, or is even contemplated in their Pro- 
fessorships—that so far from being a failure the prospects of their school were never 
so bright as now, more than sixty students having already entered their names on the 
Matriculation list, a month before the session begins, a thing without preeedent among 
Colleges they feei that they cannot descend to any altercation with those libellous 
prints, or with the individual who is the proprietor of them. 

But it is their intention forthwith to seek for this public institution the protection of 
the laws of the country, and call the individual who is endeavouring to perpetrate 
these injuries to account for his offences before a tribunal of justice. 

Signed by order of the Faculty. 
JOHN N. DRAPER, M.D., Secretary. 

N.B.—As the misstatements referred to have been widely circulated by the ‘‘ Herald,’ 
Editors of newspapers in different parts of the United States and Canada, will oblige 
the Faculty by giving the substance of this card, insertion in their journals. 

Oct. 8-2t. 





ESIRED by an English lady of respectability a situation as governess either as as- 

sistant m a school or in a private family; most respectable references can be given. 

For information address, post paid, J. E. at this office. No objection to prey 9 | a 
family to the South. Aug. 27-5t. 


USIC AND SINGING.—Miss ELLEN BLUNDELL, having returned to the City, 
begs to inform her Pupils and those Ladies who intend to receive professional in 
struction, that she continues to give Lessons in Singing, on tie Piano Forte and Guitar, 
either abroad, or at her residence, 114 Waverly Place. 
Miss Blundell can give the most satisfactory testimonials of her abilities from some 
of the first families in the City. Sept. 17-3t* 





ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines lis Practice to. 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


| BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 
) F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords 
O of the Admiralty. —Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, as follows:— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 
July 5, Aug. 1, 
July 19, Aug. 16, 
Aug. 4, Sept. 1, 
Aug. 19, Sept. 17, 
Sept. 4, Oct. 1, 


Dr. 


Acadia, 
Columbia, 
Britannia, 
Caledonia, 
Acadia, Riery, 
Columbia, Judkins, 

Passage Money—From Boston to 

&. ia 


Commander 

do 

ao 

do 

ao 

do 

Live pool, 


Riery, 
Judkins, 
J. Hewitt, 
E. G. Lott, 





These ships carry ex erienced Surgeons. No Berth secured until! paid for. 
| Note—All letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
ane apecie (except for per ee shipped —— the name olf luggage, will be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. | | 
Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
| a he 26 Broad-street. 
| PACKETS FOR HAVRE, (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
| T 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York 
| Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,16th March, July,and Nov 
| Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
| Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed ,combining allthat may be re: 
| quired for comfort. The price of capin passage 1s $100. Passengers willbe supplies 
| with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,freefrom any other than the expen- 
sse actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto pal 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New Y ork. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre- 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











The Aucews Tisit to Scotland. 


(Continued from our last.] 
THE ROUTE FROM SCONE TO DUNKELD. 

On Wednesday morning, at 11 o’clock, her Majesty, Prince Albert, and 
suite, having slept at Scone Palace, the seat of the Earl of Mansfield, resumed 
their progress northward vid Dunkeld, towards Taymouth Castle, the magni- 
ficent residence of the Marquisof Breadalbane. The whole of her Majesty’s 
route was, as on the preceding day, crowded with anxious and loyal specta- 
tors. Triumphal per were formed across the road in different parts, and 
platforms and hedges, hills and lanes, were thronged with human beings. The 
royal cortége was escorted by relief detachments of the 6th Dragoons, or Ca- 
rabineers. 

After passing the village of Auchtergaven, the royal party came into the 
neighbourhood of Birnam Hill, famous for its connexion with the fate of Mac- 
beth, and immortalized by the pen of Shakspeare. The ancient forest has, 
however, disappeared, but trees of modern growth, in the richness and fullness 
of verdure, still clothe the side and summit of the hill. Her Majesty took 
much delight in this locality, which, independently of the interest it possesses 
from the scenes of which it has been the theatre, is fraught with natural beau- 
ties, and is altogether a most romantic spot. 

Soon after this the cavalcade arrived at the town of Dunkeld. Long before 
the hour at which the Queen’s arrival was expected, the town was full of bustle 
and activity, its limited population being more than trebled by the influx of 
strangers from all the surrounding villages for many miles round. 

On the Perth side of the handsome bridge which crosses the Tay on entering 
Dunkeld, a triuinphal-arch was placed from each side of the road ; and the 
houses of the inhabitants of the ancient royal burgh were all ornamented with 
florid emblems and flags, bearing loyal and affectionate inscriptions, showing at 
once the gratification experienced by the people on the visit of her Majesty to 
a part of Scotland which has not been graced by the presence of a sovereign 
since the reign of Queen Mary Stuart. 

The town is situated among dark and thickly wooded hills, its old cathedral 

eping in antiquated grandeur from out the foliage by which it is surrounded. 

he grounds of the Duke of Atholl, in its immediate vicinity, present a succes- 
sion of pictures of romantic beauty ; and so large are they, that walks to the 
extent of 50 miles, and rides to that of 30, may be taken in scenery unsur- 
passed in its grand and bold features by any country in the world. The first 
two larches, brought into Scotland and reared in pots in a green-house, now 
rise there in stately dimensions to the height of 90 feet. ‘The larch woods co- 
ver an immense area, not less than 11,000 square acres, and the number of the 
trees exceeds 27,000,000. 

Her Majesty passed through the town amidst the most ardent and affectionate 
demonstrations of loyalty and attachment onthe part of the people, and pro- 
ceeded to the mansion of the Duchess Dowager of Atholl, to visit Lord and 
Lady Glenlyon. 


THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO LORD AND LADY GLENLYON—GA- 
THERING OF THE CLANS. 


The residence of the Duchess of Atholl is a mere cottage, and wholly unfit 
for the reception of a large circle In consequence, the deyeuner was al fresco ; 
and the lawn on the south side of Dunkeld Cathedral, one of the finest rem- 
nants of ecclesiastical structures existing in Scotland, was selected as the best 
adapted for the site of the royal marquee which was erected for the féte. 

As early as seven o’clock the Highlanders, assembled from all parts of the 
family estates, had been aroused from their encampments by a discharge of ord- 
nance, and shortly afterwards went through the exercises to be observed at the 
reception of the royal guest. 

The Duke of Leeds and the Hon. Captain James Murray, brother of Lord 
Glenlyon, were in the full garb of their clans, and there were, with the fores- 
ters, above 7000 men in the beautiful costume of the Highlands. There were 
many strangers who were also habited in the diversified tartans of their 
clans. 

The Queen’s body guard was solely composed of the Atholl men, with clay- 
mores and targets, numbering 150; and in addition there was a company of 
the same clan, of about 100 men, armed with the once formidable and still ef- 
fective Lochaber axe. That fine body of men was headed by their noble chief- 
tain, Lord Glenlyou, and the Hon. Captain Murray and Captain Drummond. 
The other Highlanders were headed by their respective “ lairds.” 

It was about a quarter past one when the Queen and Prince and the noble- 
men and ladies in the royal suite reached the grounds; when a salute of 21 
guns were fired from Stanley-hill, and the royal standard was substituted for our 
national ensign on the tower of the venerable cathedral. 

The Highlanders received her Majesty with all honours, the pipers at their 
head playing a salute. 

At the entrance to the pavilion, Lord and Lady Glenlyon received her Majes- 
ty and Prince Albert, in the absence of the Duchess of Atholl, whde advan- 
ced age and consequent intirmities precluded all possibility of her grace doing 
the duties of hospitality on the auspicious occasion. The grounds were crowd- 
ed by a brilliant assemblage of visitors, who welcomed the Queen by the most 
enthusiastic cheering. 

In the magnificent marquee appropriated for the dejeuner, covers were laid 
for 34, and at the table in addition to her Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert and suite, Lord and Lady Glenlyon, the Duke and Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch, Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel, Bart., Earl of Liverpool, &c. The 
approaches to the marquee from the lawn were lined with orange trees and 
flowers. ‘The weather was remarkably propitious for the féte, which passed off 
with an éclaé rarely witnessed in that part of Scotland. 

At the déjeuner her Majesty and the Prince partook of the far-famed Atholl- 
brose. At the express command of her Majesty, the piper of the Duke of 
Atholl, Duncan Campbell, danced the * killocallum,” or sword dance, in a man- 
ner which seemed to be received with general satisfaction, and to provoke the 
Scottish spirit of nationality in an extraordinary degree. The * hoolachan,” 
another species of Scottish dance, was then danced by four of the Highland- 
ers in the peculiarly spirited manner which the air of a Scotch reel, when sound- 
ing from their country pipes, is sure to evoke. Her Majesty expressed her- 
self much pleased with both the dances. The bagpipers then performed on 
their pipes, and also received her Majesty's approbation of their performance. 

Her Majesty and the Prince afterwards went over some of the romantic 
grounds of the estate, and viewed the sublime and beautiful scenery amid 
which it is situated. 

The royal party spent about two hours with Lord and Lady Glenlyon, and 
after expressing themselves highly gratified with their hospitality, the Queen 
and Prince took their departure am dst the hearty cheers of the lusty Highland- 
ers, the warm and prolonged applause of the spectators, and the roaring of 
cannon, for Taymouth Castle. 


PREPARATIONS AT TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


The royal route from Dunkeld was by way of Balnaguard and Aberfeldy. 
Escorts of cavalry attended the royal cortége, which was hailed everywhere on 
the route with the same loyal and enthusiastic reception as had attended it from 
the moment of her Majesty's landing in Scotland. 

In anticipation of her Majesty's visit to Taymouth Castle the most splendid 
preparations had been made to receive her by the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Breadalbane. 

At the lawn, fronting the entrance to the castle, above 300 of the Breadal- 
bane clan, in their Highland dresses, and a numerous party of the Menzies 
clan, with the gay tartans of their chieftain, the venerable Sir Niel Menzies, 
Bart., with his arms proudly emblazoned, borne by his standard-bearer, were 
assembled, and arranged in double columns in the order they were to receive 
the illustrious visitors. On the lawn a square was formed by the boatmen of 
the Tay, each man bearing a flag of signals, and in the centre was a guard of 
honour of the 92d Highlanders. and the fine band of that regiment in the rear 
A detachment of the 6th dragoons, or carbiniers, was in attendance, and took 
up a position on the west wing of the castle. The remarkably fine body of 
I ighlanders was commanded by the Marquis of Breadalbane in person, habited 
in a splendid Highland costume of the most costly description 

A vast concourse of persons from all parts of the country had assembled long 
before the Queen's arrival, the majority being in the national garb ; and those 
who did not adopt that beautiful costume were, with only few exceptions, to be 
seen with the different plaids of their respective clans. 

The castle terrace was ornamented with flags, and from the Glenorchy Tower 
the British ensign had floated from an early hour. 

It was 20 minutes to 6 precisely when the royal carriage, containing her Ma 
jesty and her royal consort, escorted by a detachment of dragoons, swept the 
Circuitous road leading to the front of the castle ; and, as the Queen passed 
the Menzies men, they lowered their banner, in homage to their Sovereign,and 
observed all those marks of obeisance due tothe elevated station of the illus- 
trious Visitors. 

A royal salute was fired from the fort on the opposite mountains, and the 





roaring of the caunon vibrated for some minutes along the gigantic range. ‘The 
royal standard was instantly hoisted on the Glenorchy Tower, amidst the en 
thusiastic greetings of the thousards assembled to be spectators of the inte- 


resting scene, the regimental band it the samegtime playing “ God save the 














Queen.” Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert both acknow- 
— the applause of the assembled multitude. 

n alighting from the royal carriage, her Majesty and Prince Albert were re- 
ceived by the Marquis and Marchioness of Breadalbane, and the distinguished 
guests invited to meet her Majesty, who had arrived at the castle early in the 
afternoon, and among whom were several members of the most conspicuous fa- 
milies in Scotland, as well as Sir R. Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and many of those 
distinguished personages who had been invited to meet the Queen at the other 
mansions which she had visited on her route. 

At dusk the grounds were brilliantly illuminated by upwards of 50,000 va- 
riegated lamps. 

A sumptuous banquet was given in the evening in the Baron’s Hall, that 
noble apartment and the adjoining suite of fifteen rooms being fitted up for the 
occasion after the most costly character of decoration and embellishment. 
Covers were laid for thirty-two distinguished personages, in addition to the 
Queen and Prince Albert and the Marquis and Marchioness of Breadalbane. 

The band of the 92nd Highlanders performed in an ante-room throughout the 
banquet, and the Marquis’s head piper played a pibroch and other pieces alter- 
nately with the military band 

At half-past 9 the Queen and Prince, and the whole of the guests, retired 
from the banqueting-hall to the saloons, to see the fireworks, a most brilliant 
display of which was arranged with surpassingly beautiful effect in the roman- 
tic — surrounding the castle. 

The principal attraction, however, was the dancing, which commenced in 
front of the castle immediately after the conclusion of the pyrotechnic display. 
Raised platforms were arranged beneath the principal windows, and a suc- 
cession of reels were danced by the Highlanders by the light of nearly 50 
flambeaux. 

Mr. Menzies and L. M‘Pherson danced in the first reel, one of his Lordship’s 
pipers performing. 

The Queen and Prince remained nearly an hour and a half on the terrace, 
and both expressed themselves highly delighted with the characteristic dances, 
so ably displayed by the robust and agile Highlanders. 

It was 12 o’clock before the Queen retired for the night. 


THURSDAY AT TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


On Thursday morning, her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert breakfasted privately at the early hour of eight o'clock. 

About a quarter-past 9 o’clock his Royal Highness Prince Albert, accom- 
panied by the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Right Hon. Fox Maule, Col. Bou- 
verie, Mr. G. E. Anson, and party, went out to enjoy the sports of the field ; it 
having been previously arranged that his Royal Highness should shoot over the 
Taymouth braes. Sir Robert Peel and the Earl of Liverpool went to Aber- 
feldy moors for grouse shooting. 

In the forenoon, the Queen, attended by the Duchess of Norfolk, walked out 
nearly as far as Kenmure, in the beautiful grounds on the banks of the Tay. 
The privacy of her Majesty’s promenade was not interrupted by the annoyance 
of any strangers, as the park gates were closed to all persons during the time 
her Majesty was abroad. 

The dairy was most unexpectedly visited by the Queen, to the great surprise 
of those in charge of that delightfully situated little building, more deserving 
of the name of a villa than the common application to buildings devoted to such 
purposes. Her Majesty and the Duchess of Norfolk entered the lobby, the 
pavement and walls of which are of polished marble, and afterwards visited the 
| apartment above, which commands an extensive view of Loch Tay and the gi- 

gantic Ben Lawers to the north. On the Queen’s return to the castle, from the 
| pathway to Kenmure, the dairy, which is in the Swiss style, was again visited, 
when her Majesty asked for some refreshment, and was instantly supplied with 
some milk and fine bread. The humble dairymaid was, as might be expected, 
highly delighted in having the opportunity of attending upon her Majesty. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert and the Marquis of Breadalbane and party 
returned to the castle to luncheon about three o’clock, after an excellent morn- 
ing’s sport. His Royal Highness was the only person of the party who shot, 
as is the etiquette on such occasions, the Marquis of Breadalbane and the gen- 
tlemen who accompanied his Royal Highness, assisted by the Noble Margquis's 
foresters, acting as ‘** beaters.” The success of his Royal Highness may be 
gained from the return of the killed—nineteen roe-deer, four brace and a half 
of black game, three brace of grouse, a partridge and wood-pigeon, and a brace 
of capercailzie. 

Shortly after the Queen and Prince Albert had entered the dining-room, 
where luncheon was laid out, the foresters of the Marquis Breadalbane, in their 
simple but picturesque garb, with a party of the Breadalbane Highlanders, 
came from the woods with the produce of the day’s sport, each roe being borne 
by the fore and hind legs by two foresters, and the rear brought up by the 
foresters with the birds in each hand,the marquis’s pipers at the same time play- 
ing one of their spirit-stirring-tunes. This scene was particularly interesting, 
and her Majesty and the distinguished visitors at Taymouth came to the win- 
dows to witness their march round the castle. 

The Queen's carriage afterwards came to the castle-door,and at ten minutes 
past five her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, with the Marchio- 
ness of Breadalbane and the Duchess of Sutherland,went for a drive in an open 
carriage, Colonel Bouverie and Major-General Wemyss attending on horse- 
back, tollowed by the Duchess of Buccleuch, &c., in other carriages. The 
Marquis of Breadalbane preceded the party on horseback, and many of the no- 
blemen and gentlemen staying at the castle likewise rode out with the cortege. 
The royal party were absent upwards of an hour. 

There was a dinner party in the evening,the military band and the marquis’s 
principal piper playing curing the entertainment. 

Her Majesty, the Prince, and the whole of the dinner party, were afterwards 
entertained in the great hall of the castle, by hearing Mr. Wilson, the celebra- 
ted Scotch melodist, sing some of the old Scotch songs. Those selected were 
the following :—** Lochaber no more,” ‘* The Lass o’' Gowrie,” ‘“‘ The Flowers 
of the Forest,” ‘* Wae me for Prince Charlie,” ** Donald Dhu.” Her Majesty 
expressed the highest gratification at the manner in which Mr. Wilson execu- 
ted these songs, and by her command “Cam ye by Allid,” ‘“ John Anderson 
my Joe,” andthe ‘ Laird o’Cockpen.” 


FRIDAY AT TAYMOUTH. 


On Friday morning at an early hour Prince Albert mounted his shooting pony 
and was away again to the moors just as the morning broke over the hills. Sir 
R. Peel and Mr. Fox Maule also took the diversion of grouse shooting. The 
day was not very favourable for the sport, nevertheless the shooting was very 
good, and a large number of birds was bagged. 

The sun shone forth brightly again at one o’clock, and gave promise of a 
fine afternoon ; the sunshine, unfortunately, was only, however, of short dura- 
tion; at three the rain and mist were very heavy, so heavy indeed that the 
dance of the Highlanders in front of the castle was postponed till four o’clock, 
when the heavy showers terminated in a drizzling sleet, and the dance 
was performed in sight of her Majesty and the Prince, who were at the draw- 
ing-room windows. ‘The Highlanders and company of the 93rd Regiment of 
Highlanders were drawn up in martial array ; the national anthem was played, 
the military salute given, and the dancing commenced and continued nearly an 
hour. 

The shower having at length subsided, her Majesty, accompanied by the 
Prince, the Duchess of Sutherland, and the Duchess of Buccleuch, was driven 
round the grounds of the park in a barouche, and returned to the castle about 
six o'clock. 

In the evening, after the royal dinner party was concluded, a splendid ball 
was given in honour of the royal visit, in the baronial hall of the castle, at 
which all the noblemen, ladies, and gentlemen, with the exception of those who 
had departed during the day, were present, together with all the gentry of the 
neighbourhood of Taymouth. The ball was very brilliant, and dancing was 
kept up till a late hour with all the animation by which the natives of the north 
are distinguished. 

The amusements of the day terminated with a brilliant illumination in 
the park in front of the castle, the trees being decorated with variegated 
lamps,and many devices appropriate to the occasion placed in conspicuous 
positions. 


HER MAJESTY’S DEPARTURE FROM TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


On Saturday morning her Majesty rose at her usual early hour, and previous- 
ly to her departure from the castle, for the seat of Lord Willoughby D'Eresby, 
she planted two trees in the park, on the eastern side of the castle—an oak and 
a Seotch fir. Her Majesty handled an elegant mahogany spade, made express- 
ly for the occasion, with the skill of an experienced gardner. His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert also planted an oak and a Scotch fir close to the other 
two trees. 

At eleven o’clock the departure of the royal party from the castle was an- 





nounced by the firing of artillery from the fort, and no sooner was the sound of 
the guns heard, than a crowd of spectators hurried to the bridge of Kenmore to 
witness the embarkment of her Majesty and the Prince on board the barge 
which was to convey them down Loch Tay to Achlady, where there is a seat 


of the Marquis of Breadalbane, close to Dillan, and where an elegant déjcune) 
was prepared. 





The Queen and her illustrious consort embarked on board the barge prepared 
for them at half-past eleven o’clock: they were accompanied by the Duchess 


Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel, and several more of the late guests at - 
mouth Castle. There were several other boats steered by the eval wheodb. 
and rowed by sturdy Highlanders. There were also two filled with the band. 
of the the 92nd Regiment of Highlanders and with bagpipers. As the royal 
fleet passed under the principal arch of the bridge, the cheers of the spectators 
were given with enthusiasm, and in a few minutes more, as it passed the little 
island just below the bridge, a discharge of small cannon was given, and the sa- 
‘lute re-echoed and reverberated from the lofty hills by which the Loch is bor- 
dered. The scene was full of beauty ; the dark hills, the clear water, and the 
almost fairy-like fleet floating on its bosom, had the effect of magic : the land- 
scape was perfect. Fortunately, the morning was fine, the sky clear blue,and 
the sun riding high and brilliant in the heavens. 

The distance along the loch before the fleet of boats reach Achlady was 15- 
miles. The royal voyagers landed, after about two hours’ rowing, ler @ sa- 
lute from a guard of foresters and armed Highlanders ; and, having partaken of 
the déjewner, entered their carriages which were in waiting for them, and 
fete along the road, amidst the cheers of the assembled people, to 

ummond Castle, which is about 25 miles’ distant, beyond Loch Earnhead. 

Her Majesty's route then lay through scenery of the most grand and stu- 
pendous character, along which the decorations that characterised the larger 
towns appeared in humble modesty. Triumphal arches of heather decked the 
line of road, and the villagers, dressed in their best, thronged every hamlet and 
homestead to do her Majesty homage. 

Almost every yard of the way presents a new landscape at this part of her 
Majesty’s route. Fir trees, rocks, torrents, mills, bridges, houses, produce the 
great bulk of the middle landscape under endless combinations ; while the dis- 
tances are found in the surrounding hills, in their varied woods, in the bright 
expanse of the lake, and the minuie ornaments of the distant valley, 
in the rocks and bold summit of Cailleach, and in the lofty vision of 
Ben Lawers, which towers like a huge giant to the clouds, the monarch of 
the scene. On the north side of Loch Tay the picturesque ruins of Finlarig 
Castle, an ancient seat of the Breadalbane family, are discernible. 

The royal route then continued through highlands unequalled for scenery in 
Scotland. Mountains towering to the sky, covered with heather, form- 
ed a frame-work to Glenogle, one of the finest glens in the mountain 
passes of Scotland. Her Majesty was highly favoured by the weather, and the 
lights and shades were brought out in full eflect by the bright settingsun. All 
the ground passed over formed many of the scenes in ‘“‘ Waverley,” and her 
Majesty enjoyed the associations which her knowledge of the great novelist of 
the north called to her memory. 


HER MAJESTY’S ARRIVAL AND PROCESSION AT DRUMMOND 
CASTLE. 

Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert arrived at this beautiful 
residence of Lord and Lady Willoughby at half past seven in the evening, with 
her usual escort. 

On the line of road from the new church, on entering the town of Crieff, se- 
veral triumphal arches were erected, and a party of the military commanded 
the different approaches to the castle, to prevent any obstructions to the pro- 
gress of her Majesty and suite. 

About 500 of the principal tenantry of the noble host, and an exceedingly 
numerous concourse of spectators lined the avenue leading to the castle en- 
trance from the park gates, and on the arrival of the Queen the august visitor 
was welcomed with the most enthusiastic applause. 

Salutes were fired from various parts of the noble lord’s domains, both on the 
approach of the Queen and Prince. 

About 100 of the true Drummoud clan, in their pure Highland garb,under the 

command of the Hon. Alberic Willoughby, son of the noble host and hostess, 
and Major Drammond, lined the court-yard, and a guard of honour of the 42nd 
Highlanders contributed to the splendour of the royal reception. 
_ The noble host and hostess received her Majesty and the Prince on alight- 
ing from their carriage, and the Earl of Mansfield, Lord and Lady Breadalbane, 
and a large assemblage of the Scottish families of distinction had arrived at the 
cas' le to be present during her Majesty’s sojourn there. 

The pavilion in which her Majesty, Prince Albert, the royal suite, and dis- 
tinguished visitors dined, is a splendid apartment. It is magnificently fitted up 
with the Drummond arms—the three waving bars, &c. The walls are hung 
with red and yellow drapery, decorated with dahlias and other flowers, and dif- 
ferent devices executed in gold. This edifice is supported by twenty imitation 
marble columns, placed at equal distances, the space betwixt each being filled 
up with the Drummond arms. ‘The roof is hung with blue lining studded with 
stars. ‘The pavilion is fifty feet by twenty-five in dimensions. 

In the evening Crieff was brilliantly illuminated, and there was a display of 





fireworks in honour of the event. Bonfires blazed on the adjoining hills. 

On Sunday morning her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince A Ibert, 
with Lord and Lady Willoughby, attended divine service at the castle, the 
Rev. J. D. Giles, his lordship’s domestic chaplain, officiating on the occasion. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel, and a party, went to the Episcopalian 
Chapel at Muthill. 

Inthe morning her Majesty walked for some time in the garden-grounds sur- 
rounding the castle, the weather at that time being remarkably fine. In the 


afternoon the rain prevented the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
from taking their usual carriage drive. 


MONDAY AT DRUMMOND CASTLE. . 

On Monday morning her Majesty passed in review the body of Highlanders 
of the Drummond clan, selected by her noble host as her guard of honour, and 
then dismissed them most gracicusly. Her Majesty then walked for an hour 
in the unique garden of the castle, and seemed greatly delighted with the lovely 
scenery around, as well as with the perfect arrangement of the garden itself. 

As early as six o’clock his Royal Highness Prince Albert, accompanied by 
Lord Willoughby De Eresby, and his Royal Highness’s keepers, proceeded to 
Glenartney Forest, with the purpose of enjoying a day’s deer stalking. His 
Royal Highness had good sport, having killed a buck and three hinds of the red 
deer species, with which this extensive forest is entirely stocked. His Royal 
Highness was delighted, as at Taymouth, with the novelty of the sport and 
grandeur of the scenery, and nota little pleased with his success. At three 
o’clock his Royal Highness returned to Drummond Castle, and took luncheon 
with her Majesty and a select party. 

Her Majesty and the Prince drove out at half-past four o'clock to visit 
Lady Baird, at Ferntower, in the valley of Strathearn, and returned about 
seven o'clock to dinner. Her Majesty was loudly cheered in going and return~ 
ing, and passed through Crieff, visiting also Abercairney and Monzie House. 

in the evening there was a sumptuous banquet, followed by aselect ball, at 
the Castle, in honour of her Majesty’s arrival. 


HER MAJESTY’S DEPARTURE FOR STIRLING. 

On Tuesday morning her Majesty, Prince Albert, and suite, commenced 
their return to Dalkeith Palace. 

The departure of her Majesty from Drummond Castle was marked with all 
the ceremonials of her arrival, on the part of -her noble entertainers. A guard 
of honour of the 42nd Highland Regiment, consisting of fifty privates and four 
officers, was drawn up in the court-yard. These were flanked by one 
hundred picked men of the Clan-Drummond, tenants and retainers of Lord and 
Lady Willoughby De Eresby, commanded by six gentlemen of the same noble 
race, the chief of whom were the Hon. Albert Willoughby Drummond, son of 
Lady Willoughby De Eresby,the Master of Strathallan,and Major Drummond of 
Ardbruchill. A large body of foresters and retainers, all clothed in the ‘‘ garb 
of old Gacl,’’ crowded the outer court and the pathway which winds round the 
circular basis of the ancient building; while all along the noble avenue, 
stretching away nearly a mile, were ranged the Drummond tenantry, a most 
respectable-looking body of men. 

Her Majesty’s route lay along Strathearn, and through its most lovely sce- 
nery. She passed Muthil, with its pretty church and its clean compact cot- 
tages, the property of her noble hosts. She left on her left hand the castle of 
Tullibardine, which gave a title to the chivalrous and unfortunate marquis of 
that name, who distinguished himself in 1715; and passed by Ardoch, near 
which is the best preserved Roman camp in Britain. At Dumblane—the abode 
of the ‘‘ Jessie” of the once popular song, the “ Flower of Dumblane”—the 
field of Sheriffmuir was skirted by the royal cortége, and her Majesty had an op- 


portunity of beholding the spot once so nearly fatal to the royal line which 
she represents as the Queen of these kingdoms. ‘The Allan, a river famed in 
Scottish song, was crossed by her Majesty at Dumblane ; and at a few minutes 


before twelve the thunderof cannon announced that the Queen had entered 
the bounds of the Royal burgh of Stirling at the Bridge of Allan. 
HER MAJESTY’S RECEPTION AT STIRLING. 
No Sovereign having visited Stirling for several centuries, the excitement 
on the present occasion was unusually great, and the preparations on a splen- 


did scale. 

The road from the north, along which the royal party was to pass, for se. 
veral miles was literally an arcade of triumphal arches, decorated with laa. 
rels, surmounted by floral crowns, and festooned by brilliant drapenes of 


mountain-ash berries. At the St. Blane’s.road, there was a triumphal arch ; 





at the Inn, Bridge of Allan, an arch and crown; another at the Bridge of 
Allan toll, and one at the Reading.room; at the lodges of Athrie Castle were 


of Buccleuch and the Duchess of Norfolk. Inthe next boat were the Earl of 
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two spicndidly.decorated arches, about forty feet apart, embracing the inter. 
vening gate; while almost all the houses along the road were decorated with 
heather, evergreens, and flags. A splendid over-arched barricade, with bat- 
tlements bedecked with full-length portraits of the Queen and Prince Al- 
bert, the royal Scotch acms above the ccntre of the arch, and flags on each 
tewer, was erected on Stirling bridge, and another at the Burrow’s-gate, on 
the road to Falkirk. 

At 20 minutes past 11 the guns of the Castle fired a royal salute, announc. 
ing the arrival of her Majesty at the northern end of the bridge, where 
she changed hotses, and at half-past 11 the cortége arrived in front of the 
barrier. provost, town.clerk, and magistrates then stepped forward, and, 
after making their obeisance, his lordship said :— 

“May it please your most gracious Majesty, I have the honour, in the 
name of the magi-trates, town council, and the whole inhabitants of your 
Majesty’s ancient royal burgh of Stirling, to congratulate you on your visit 
to Scotland, and to offer you, in their name, our most devoted loyalty and 
effection to your Mzjesty’s sacred person and throne. We venture to hope 
that your Majesty has received gratification and pleasure from your short 
tour in our interesting country, and that at no distant period you will be gra- 
-ciously pleased again to visit Scotland, and to afford to your Scottish subjects 
enother opportunity of testifying their loyalty and attachment to your Ma- 
jesty’s throne and government. We humbly pray that your Majesty's life 
aay be long spared to reign and rule over a devoted, a loval, and a happy 
people. And now, in the name of the magistrates and council, I beg to pre- 
sent to your Majesty the keys of this ancient burgh.” 

Her Majesty graciously replied :—‘* We are assured that they cannot be 
in better hands, and it affords us much pleasure again to return them to 
your keeping.” 

A similar address of congratulation was also presented to Prince Albert, to 
which his royal highness graciously replied. 

On the cortége being about to pass on, the Provost again said :— 

** Permit me one word of your Majesty. I had the honour to serve under 
‘your Majesty’s lamented father, his late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
for twenty-four years. It gives me sincere pleasure that, as Provost of this 
town, I have had the honour to receive your Majesty, under whose father I 
have had the hon our to serve.” 

Her Majesty then replied, that it gave her great satisfaction to meet in 
the Provost of this ancicnt town one who had served under her revered 
father. 

Immediately afterwards the procession moved forward up Bridge-street, St. 
Mary’s Wynd, Broad-street, and the Esplanade. On the royal carriage ar- 
riving at the castle gate, her Majesty alighted, and, leaning on the Icft arm 
of Prince Albert, was received by Sir Archibald Christie, the Governor, and 
walked slowly up to the lower barrack-square, where they were reccived by a 
guard of honour of the 42d regiment. The royal party then entered the 
Governor’s house, where they remained about twenty minutes, and partook 
of a déjeuner. 

In the interior of the Castle her Majesty was shown the bloody chamber, 
still known as “ Douglas’s room,” from the circumstance of William, the 
eighth earl of that name, having been murdered by King James the Second 
of Scotland with his own hands, for engaging in a conspiracy against him. 

Her Majesty also inspected the rooms known as “ the Queen’s,” and “ the 
Bursery,” with the curious carvings of their roofs. ‘The chapel royal, built 
‘by James the Sixth, the parliament hall, erected by James the Third, and 
the remains of the royal palace built by James the Fifth, were pointed out to 
her observation, and the Queen also was shown the celebrated pulpit of John 
Knox. Without, her Majesty looked over the “ Links of Forth,” and the 
river meandering through them, bestowing fertility upon the plain, and mak- 
ing its soil fructify beyond that of any other spot in Scotland. The gate of Bal. 
lingeach, the place from which the humour-loving, adventure-seeking James 
‘the Fifth took his well-known soubriquet, ‘the Gudeman of Ballengeach,” 
also came in fora share of her Majesty’s notice, who proved herself well 
— in many points of the droll adventures of that monarch. The heading 

ill— 








That fatal mound 

That oft did hear the death-axe sound— 
As on the noblest of the land 

Fell the stern headsman’s bloody hand, 


as well as the Lady-Look-out, and its romantic story, attracted her Majesty's 
attention. In short, everything worthy of observation from this point was 
brought under the Quecn’s notice ; and her Majesty was pleased to express 
her high gratification at the scene and all its accessories. On returning, the 
royal party visited the chapel royal, where they were received by the Rev. Mr. 
Watson, garrison chaplain. 

Her Majesty then entered her carriage, and proceeded slowly down the 
street, towards the Burrow's.gate, and the royal party drove rapidly off, 
under an escort of the Enniskillen Dragoons, and attended by the Strling- 
shire Yeomanry, for Linlithgow. 


THE ROUTE TO LINLITHGOW, 

On leaving Stirling, the royal cortége passed through a succession of tri- 
umphal arches and other decorations with which the hamlets and villages 
along the road were thickly studded. 

Ata little distance from Stirling, close by the village of St. Ninian’s, the 
road taken by the royal porty skirts the field of Bannockburn; and Her Ma. 
jesty saw the spot so fatal to the invaders of a free country by the defeat of 
the whole power of England. A standard (the union jack) floated proudly 
from a staff fixed close by the * bored.stane,” the stone on which tradition 
still asserts that “the Bruce” planted his banner on the morning of the 
evenfful day of Bannockburn. Further on her road the place was pointed 
out to her Majesty where Randolph, Earl of Marray, and Sir Robert Clif 
ford fought that deadly fight, which gives the spot to this day the name of 
** Randal’s Field.” The “ Gillies’ Hill,’ whereon the camp-followers of the 
Bruce’s army appeared, to the great dismay of the English forces, during the 
battle of Bannockburn, changing confusion tv discomfiture and rout; and 
“ Beatoun’s Mill,” the scene of the murder of James III. after the battle of 
Saughieburn, also attracted her Majesty’s attention. At a little distance 








from the burgh is the “ ‘Torwood,” where Wallace concealed himself in ihe 
bottom of an old ouk tree, in his kour of extremity and distress; and where 
Donald Cargill, of dissenting memory, excommunicated Charles the Second 
and his brother James, Duke of York, in the midst of the Covenanters. Ca. 
melon, a village, supposed to be of Roman origin, and Carron, the site of the 
most extensive iron works in the world, were successively pointed out to her 
Majesty's particular attention ; and her Majesty was shown the course of 
the Great Roman Wall, built to prevent the too frequent invasion of the 
Picts while the masters of the world held possession of this part of Britain. 

At half-past one o’clock her Majesty and suite passed through Falkirk, 
merely stopping to change horses in that ancient burgh. On leaving the town 
the manor of Callendar was brought under her Majesty’s eye, the scene of 
the battle of Falkirk, in 1746, which resulted in the defeat of the Royal forces 
under General Hawley, by those of Prince Charles Edward; and also in the 
same neighbourhood ber Majesty noticed the scence of the older battle of 
Falkirk, between the Scote and the English, in the time of Wallace and the 
Bruce, and Edward the First. 

At all these places every possible public demonstration of joy and congra- 
talation hailed her Majesiy’s arrival. 


THE QUEEN’S RECEPTION AT LINLITHGOW. 

Her Majesty arrived at the West-port of Linlithgow about half.past two 
o'clock. The royal cortége cressed Linlithgow Bridge shortly before reach- 
ing the town, escorted by the Lord-Lieutenant and a gallant cavalcade of 
the gentry and yeomanry of Mid.Lothian. The bridge had a triamphal arch 
across it, and the entire road thence, and the street through Linlithgow, was 
crowded with throngs that had poured in all the forenoon from the neighbour. 
ing towns and villages. The Union flag waved aloft on the tower of the 
church, and on Queen Mary’s Tower of the Palace, while the Town-house, 
and numerous other houses, were decked out with gay banners, festoons of 
diowers, and fair and smiling faces. 

As the cavalcade approached from the westward the interest became in. 
tense. The magistrates and council had been stationed for full two hours at 
that point, under a double festoon of laurels, from which a crown of dahlias 
was suspended, anda scroll bearing “ God save the Queen and Prince Al- 
bert e and it was intended that the Provost should here present an address 
to her Majes'y, and an honorary burgess ticket to Prince Albert. The mili- 
tary escort, however, and the postiilions drove on so rapidly, that the proper 
point was passed ere the royal carriage could draw up to receive these marks 
of respect; and, before this could be accomplished, the advance of the mount. 
ed gentlemen and the pressure of the crowd was so intense, that magistrates, 
constables, and all were swept onward by the stream of the populace, who 

were most fervent in their demonstrations of loyalty. 

On reaching the centre of the town, the royal carriage (which, unfortu- 
mately for many, was a close onc) drew upin the area between the Town- 
house and the Cross-well| The horses were then changed, and while this 
was going on, amidst loud cheers, at this spot, Sir R. Peel’s hands were 
shakea by many lusty fists extended to him from both sides of his carriage. 

After about half an hour consumed in the progress through the town and 
at the Cross, the Royal pair went out at the east part, abeut 3 o’clock, to 
wards Edinburgh, the throng following and cheering throughout, and the 
«aeual demonstrations being made all around. 








HER MAJESTY’S RETURN TO EDINBURGH AND DALKEITH 
PALACE, 

On leaving Linlithgow, the royal cortege passed through Winchburgh, 
where the army of Edward II. first helted after his precipitate flight from 
Bannockburn; and a little further on looked on the remains of Niddry Cas. 
tle, where the beautiful but unZortunate Mary Queen of Scots first drew bri- 
dle, and passed the night, after her escape from Lochleven. The house of 
Newliston, once the abode of the Stair family, and the church adjacent, 
which is the resting-place of Lady Stair, the prototype of Scott’s Lady Ash. 
ton, in the ** Bride of Lammermoor,” were the last objects of note which lay 
on the route. 

Her Majesty reached the Hay Weights, at the westend of Edinburgh, by 
about a quarter to four o’ clock, and proceeded, escorted by a squadron of the 
Enniskillen dragoons, and a number of gentlemen and farmers, by Maitland- 
street, Lothian-road, Broad-street, Lauriston, and Bristow-street. Along the 
whole line her Majesty was expected to pass the streets were crowded by 
well.dressed persons, who seemed to feel some disappointment at finding her 
Majesty and the Prince rode ina close carriage ; the windows of which, how. 
ever, were down. The youths in Watson’s and Heriot’s hospitals assembled 
in the grounds belonging to those institutions, and the children in the schools 
attached to the latter institution were also assembled. They, to the number 
of 4,000, began to sing the national anthem; which was lost, however, in 
the cheers of the multitudes assembled on the road. The Baron Baillie and 
resident magistrates of Portsburgh, 1n their official robes, with their consta. 
bles and banners, appeared on an erection at the extremity of the barony, and 
were honoured by a cordial recognition by her Majesty and the Prince. At 
the Gibbett Toll a number of farmers were in attendance to escort her Majes- 
ty io Dalkeith Palace, which she reached shortly after five o'clock. 

Wednesday her Majesty spent at Dalkeith Palace, in the grounds of which 
she promenaced with Prince Albert in the course of the day. 

Early on Thursday morning her Majesty, Prince Albert, and suite were 
to embark at Granton-pier for London, on board the General Steam Naviga. 
tion’s vessel, the T'rident. 


THE QUEEN’S ARRIVAL. 

The following announcement of this expected event is from a late edition 
of the Morning Chronicle— 

“The Queen is again on English ground. Exactly at ten o’clock this 
morning, Friday, the fine steamer Trident came to her moorings off Wool- 
wich, having on board her Majesty and Prince Albert 

“Shortly after nine, the Black Eagle and Rhadamanthus Government 
steamers made their appearance; and no long period elapsed before the dis. 
tant sound of firing gave evidence that the Trident was not far in her wake. 
Her Majesty’s embarkation for Scotland disappointed many: her return, 
albeit nosuch fuss being made about it, was a far more beautiful sight. A 
fine easterly breeze was blowing; and from the state of the tide, half-flood, a 
considerable number of fine large steamers accompanied the Trident on her 
progress up the river. 

“ At ten o’clock, she was, as we have said, opposite the dockyard, and sur 
rounded with a numerous flezt of boats. An Admiralty barge, steered by 
Admiral Sir Francis Collier, was shortly floating at the gangway; the ac- 
commodation.ladder, covered with green cloth, was rigged out; and at half. 
past ten her Majesty, amid the cheers of the assembled multitude and the 
thunder of cannon, stepped with Prince Albert into the barge, the rowers gave 
way, and the next moment the Royal pair were safely Janded. The royal 
earriage drove rapidly along, amid the loud acclamations of the crowd. Her 
Majesty looked somewhat pale, but was animated and cheerful; she wore a 
tartan satin dress. The Prince, who was in piain clothes, appeared rather 
sunburnt.” 





AMERICAN TREATY. 
From the London Times, Sept. 16. 

We hail, as a serious and permanent boon to this country and the United 
States, the termination of Lord Ashburton’s mission to America, furnishing, as 
it has done, a peaceful settlement of a variety of questions—some immediately 
menacing, and all ministering an ever-ready occasion of mischief at any time 
when the British and American Governments found themselves hostilely dis- 
posed. 

The questions waiting solution were those respecting the disputed bounda- 
ry, the slave-trade, the Creole, the Caroline, the arrest of M'Leod, and the 
rights of impressment and visitation at sea—a pretty formidable catalogue. 
The five first Lord Ashburton has disposed of. The last he has omitted, and 
perhaps wisely, as unmanageable. And now to particulars. 

With the settlement of the boundary question little fault can be found. It 
needs, indeed, but a glance at the map to see that neither the present line nor 
that claimed by the American Government could have been that intended by 
those who arranged the treaty of 1783. The country watered by the upper 
part of the St. John’s River and its tributaries—the tract or tongue of land 
till now in dispute—was then an unoccupied and unprofitable territory, project- 
ing itself in the most anomalous and unnatural way between our dependencies 
of New Brunswick and Lower Canada. It is impossible, in the negotiation of 
that treaty, that our representatives can have intended to cede, any more than 
the Americans would have thought it worth while to demand, a line of demar- 
cation so unnecessarily capricious and unreasonable. At the same time it must be 
allowed, that the prima facie effect of the treaty does so far favour their claims, 
as perfectly to explain and justify the determination with which they have first 
acted on, and since clung to, their own interpretation of its provisions. Putting 
our case at the best, America has a good deal to say for herself. Putting it at 
the worst, it would be by a blunder only that we should be ousted of our terri- 
torv. Without entering, therefore, into the minuter arguments by which each 
parly proceeds to defend its cause, it is almost at first sight plain that the case 
is one of compromise, and a compromise has accordingly been effected. A line 
somewhat more advantageous to this country than that proposed by the King 
of Holland has been eventually decided upon, dividing the disputed territory by 
assigning part of the St. John’s River itself, or a line a few miles west of its 
course, as the future frontier. 

But, on the hypothesis, we suppose that these terms were more advantageous 
than England had a right to claim, Lord Ashburton has ceded to the State of 
Maine the free navigation of that river through the heart of New Brunswick 
to its mouth, for all the unmanufactured agricultural produce of the country 
watered by the St. John and its tributaries ; engaging that ‘‘when within the 
province of New Brunswick, that produce shall be dealt with as if it were the 
produce of the said province ;” leaving, however, to the Government of New 
Brunswick the power to make effectual regulations for the navigation of the 
river, ‘‘ not inconsistent with the terms of this treaty.” 

This concession (for a mere concession it is, though this article carries a 
sound of reciprocity) may have been necessary, but we confess we look upon 
it with a suspicious eye. With every anxiety to give our neighbour every 
convenience of transit through our country, we confess we do not much like 
his having a “rightof way.” We are happy to see him, happy to serve him, 
happy to bow him in and bow him out; but we like to have the power to lock 
the door in case of emergency. Ten thousand circumstances may arise which 
may render it highly necessary that we should have the right of excluding 
him and his goods from this free passage. In those unsettled times which 
precede hostilities, we should little like to see the hardy and daring population 
of Maine sweeping down the river to St. John’s, past the principal towns of 
New Brunswick, as a matter of right. In matters of fiscal policy it may well 
furnish ground of dispute hereafter whether Custom-house regulations which 
the Government of New Brunswick may find it wise or necessary to impose 
are or are not * inconsis'ent with the terms of the treaty” which guarantee to 
Maine * free access into and through the said river and its said tributaries, to 
and from the sea-port at itsmouth.” It is not, we repeat, that we would close 
the channel of communication and trade to the neighbouring agriculturists. 
Far from it ; we are too well aware of the advantages which a country derives 
from a current of trade through its territory. We only suspect the wisdom of 
tying our own hands, and earnestly hope that the turbulent inhabitants of Maine 
may give us no reason to regret that we have done so. 

The article respecting the slave trade is unimportant enough; it settles no- 
thing, but pledges the American Government to a course which will or will not 
be effective in restraining that traffic according to the earnestness of the Ex- 
ecutive of the day, and of the officer whom it may appoint to the command on 
that station. Finally, the article which provides for the extradition, by either 
of the contracting parties, of persons charged with murder and a few other 
heinous crimes, is a useful stipulation, which, though not removing any exist- 
ing or probable ground of quarrel, ought, by treaty or understanding, to exist 
between any two civilized countries 

The subject of impressment remains in statu quo, Lord Ashburton being, as 
he said, unempowered to treat on that subject; while the difference respect- 
ing the Creole, the Caroline, and the seizure of M’Lcod are put at rest in a 
correspondence which will doubtless be before the world, in course of time. 
On none of the three subjects can it be said that any apology is tendered ; 
though Mr. Webster chooses, if the report of the American newspaper is cor- 
rect, to consider Lord Ashburton’s justification of the burning of the Caroline 
in that light. In the case, however, of M’Leod, not only does the American 
Minister distinctly recognize the personal irresponsibility of those who act 
under the regular orders of their Government, and express his regret that the 
nature of American law renders some “ difficulty” with respect to such ar- 








rests unavoidable, but Congress has most rightly proceeded to pass an act 





which will remove such “ difficulties” for the future by limiting the local ju- 
risdictions by which, as our readers remember, they were occasioned. 

This is a short statement of what has been effected, and for this, on the 
whole, we cannot but express our sincere gratitude to the Envoy who has car- 
ried into effect, and to the Cabinet which has directed the present mission. 
To Lord Aberdeen, we presume, is the credit more especially due of having 
furnished the instructions by which the powers of the English Plenipotentiary 
were to be directed and controlled. He has done it wisely, temperately, and 
with success. England, indeed, has secured no striking advantage, has ac- 
complished no increase of power or privilege—has received no provinces under 
her protection—has pushed her fleets into no fresh regions of adventure. But 
it was not with these purposes that the task was undertaken. It was an effort 
at pacification, and in that object it appears, with no loss of English honour, 
to have fully and completely succeeded. The mere list of subjects which we 
have enumerated will remind any one of the bitter feelings which were at work 
—the delicate and difficult questions which lay open and menacing when Lord 
Ashburton left this country. Independent of the ancient questions of boundary 
and impressment, America was considered by the retiring Ministers as one of 
the most unmanageable and perplexing legacies which they bequeathed to the 
treatment of their successors. That mischievous employé, Mr. Stevenson, had 
quitted the country boasting of the discord which he left behind him. Lord 
Palmerston chuckled with similar anticipations ; and after he had relinquished 
the bureau of the Foreign-oflice, still another subject was added to the already 
threatening list of differences, by the liberation of the slaves of the Creole. It 
required all our faith in the wise and pacific inclinations of the two Govern- 
ments to support us in our expectations of permanent peace. Good men 
doubted, and knaves predicted with confidence and glee a speedy rupture. 
We owe Lords Aberdeen and Ashburton thanks for the fact that not only has 
the cloud blown over, but that at no period within the memory of man has 
America shown more hearty signs of a warm and amicable feeling towards 
this country than in the kindness with which she has welcomed, and the enthu- 
siasm with which she has dismissed from her shores, the British Ambassador 
of peace. 





LADY SALE’S DESCRIPTION OF HER CAPTIVITY. 

The following letter from Captain Vardon, of the Madras Engineers, pub- 
lished by a northern newspaper, the John o’Groat Journal, will be read with 
interest, as giving some curious and authentic particulars relative to the treat- 
ment of the unfortunate prisoners now in the power of Akbar Khan :— 

Touching the Affghanistan news, which of course you, in common with most 
other Europeans, must be deeply interested in, Stafford has just had a letter 
from a lady friend, in which she gives an interesting extract from one of Lady 
Sale’s letters. She says that Akbar Khan treats the ladies very kindly, and 
entertains a much more exalted idea of the sex than formerly. He says he 
now understands the reason why Europeans have but one wife. Lady Sale’s 
heroic conduct must have impressed him with surprise, and taught him to res- 
pect the female character as he never did before. Lady Sale’s letter com- 
menced by acknewledging a parcel of clothes sent by the officers at Jellalabad 
the beginning of February; and until that arrived they had not changed their 
linen since the 6th of January—the fatal day of the retreat from Cabul. Lady 
Sale, her widowed daughter, Mrs. Sturt, (expecting her confinement every day), 
Lieutenant Mein, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace, of the artillery; Mrs. Trevor and 
seven children, and a European servant, are shut up in one room, at the fort of 
Lughman ; and in a second apartment, Lady M‘Naghten, with as many others, 
if not more. They have neither tables nor chairs, but each lady had succeeded 
in getting a little stool. Lady Sale was eating out of the same plate as her 
daughter and Lieutenant Mein; and until General Sale sent a tumbler, her 
only drinking cup was a tin box. Poor Lieutenant Mein had been dreadfully 
frost-bitten, and unable to stand for some weeks; the servants were useless, 
and the ladies obliged to cook. Akbar supplies them with rice, ghee, attar, 
and three sheep are divided among the whole of the prisoners daily. She de- 
scribes Akbar as a fine handsome man. He murdered Sir W. M‘Naghten with 
his own hand, and put out his own brother's eyes. Lady Sale says, “ there is 
a mulberry tree in the square, and we watch its leaves unfolding daily, for it 
will make a nice shade to our windows. The people who go to the hills to cut 
wood for us bring in bunches of myrtle, which we prize, and keep in water with 
bunches of narcissus, which the Affghans sometimes bring in; and once I had 
a spray of peach-blossom ; these are our luxuries. Our amusements are watch- 
ing as wallow building its nest in our room.” The only books they have are 
a Bible and Prayer-book, which they were happy enough to pick up on the road 
from Cabul. Lady Sale says that out of these Lieutenant Mein reads prayers 
to them daily. Mrs. Lumsden was shot dead trying to escape from Ghuznee 
disguised in officer’s uniform; her husband at the same tisne cut to pieces. 
Akbar sent Captain Colin M'Kenzie, who is a prisoner, on his parole to Jella- 
labad, to treat for the ransom of the prisoners. It was expected a much worse 
fate for the women than death ; but it appears there exists, even in the midst 
of their savage laws, one of rude chivalry that will guard the women from insult. 
The truth on that point, of course, will never be ascertained exactly. Poor Mrs. 
Jacobs, who, you remember, going up one of the passes was confined in the 
Palkie, has lost her husband at Candalloe, and is going home overland. She 
sent the three other children away to play at some distance with the bearers ; 
when they ae returned, she was sitting by the road-side, dressing her new- 
born babe. She was a pretty, lady-like young woman. Such are the vicissi- 
tudes of an Indian life—sometimes living in sp'endour, sometimes like outcasts 
and beggars. ‘There are subscriptions all over India for the Affghan sufferers. 
Lady M‘Naghten was a great jewel fancier, and having a large private fortune, 
she indulged her propensity. Every one Akbar made her give up, sets of 
splendid diamonds, &c. I cannot understand how the prisoners will ever be 
released. General Sale offered 30,000 rupees for his wife and daughter, and 
was refused. 

———— 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—PORT NATAL. 

By an arrival from Algoa Bay, with dates of July 9, advices have been re- 
ceived from Graham’s Town, of July 7, announcing the arrival of despatches 
from Port Natal, addressed to the Lieutenant-Governor, which convey the 
gratifying intelligence of the safety of Captain Smith and the force under his 
command, it being also intimated that they expected to maintain their position 
until the arrival of reinforcements. This news, after the accounts previously 
received of the whole division having been cut to pieces by the boors, must 
give unqualified satisfaction :— 

“Tt is with feelings of the most lively satisfaction that we are enabled to 
announce with tolerable confidence that Captain Smith had succeeded in main- 
taining his position up to the 15th of June. This intelligence was contained 
in a despatch from the Umgazi, which reached Graham's Town by way of Fort 
Peddie at four o’clock this morning. ‘The messenger reached that post on the 
27th June. Captain Smith was closely hemmed in by the rebels, who had 
threatened death to any one who should attempt to convey any communication 
tohim. The native, who was the bearer of several despatches from the Lieut.- 
Governor to Captain Smith, was unable, as it seems, to fulfil his mission, 
having been advised to return to the Umgazi, bearing back the despatches 
with him. aa 

“The statement of this man is, we believe, the source of the gratifying in- 
telligence just reegived. He states, as we are informed, that he saw no vessel 
with troops on her way to Natal. ; 

‘“‘ This fact, with other things, is corroborative of the truth of the informa- 
tion received. Indeed, after a careful consideration of all the circumstances 
connected with this intelligence which we have heard, we think that the public 
may confidently rest assured that the various reinforcements would arrive in 
time to save Captain Smith and his gallant little band from the destruction 
which seemed inevitable.” 





Sumntary. 


Sir S. Canning has been in discussion with the Porte relative to the com- 
mercial treaty, which, unless it be modified, 1s of more injury than benefit to 
English commerce. 

The failures during the last fortnight, at home and abroad, have been not a 
few, chiefly arising from the non-success of the late extensive speculation in 
grain. The following are the principal firms who have found themselves un- 
able to maintain their position, viz., T. W. Smith and Co., E. H. Labatt, Beer- 
bohm, Slaughter, and Co., John Richmond, J. V. and E. Rosselli, Henry 
Baker, Iselin and Co., London; Gnstavus Heyn, Belfast ; Lubienski and Co., 
Dantzic ; Graham and Co., Hamburg; and a few of minor importance in 
Hull and other outports. 

Richard Roberts, the celebrated speculator in cotton, bank, and railway 
shares at Manchester, has also failed. His liabilities to the Bank of Man- 
chester are some £60,000, against which there are certain securities which 
should be worth something. Dosen the sum due to the bank, we should ap- 
prehend Mr. Roberts’s debts are exceedingly small, as his business has been 
dwindling to a point for some time. This failure has surprised no one, as he 
was known to be one of the parties long indebted to the bank, who must give 
way under the searching investigations now in progress. 

The return of the Bank of England liabilities and assets for the quarter 
ending the 10th instant, is generally satisfactory, an increase being exhibited 
in all branches of its business, as compared with the statement to the 13th of 
August. The circulation has been raised from 18,952,000/. to 19,714,000/ or 
by 762,000/. ; the deposits hsve increased from 9,330,000/. to 9,833,000/., or 
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503,000/. ; the securities from 22,525,000/. to 23,159,000/., or by 634.0001. ; 
and the bullion from 8,496,000/. to 9,177,000/., or by 681,000/. ; and the rest 
from 2,739,000/. to 2,789,000/. 

An opinion appears to be entertained among many persons that foreigners 
may compete with the curers or holders of beef and pork suitable for the con- 
sumption of her Majesty’s navy, in the large contract soon to be tendered for 
at Somerset House. In this opinion some of our Irish contemporaries seem 
to have participated, but as far as the present contract is concerned, we believe 
there is not the remote probability of any such competition existing, as it is 
specially required by the terms of the contract that the provisions to be sup- 
plied must be cured in the United Kingdom. 

Much satisfaction has been expressed among the merchants, and others, in- 
terested in the extension of the cultivation of the soil of India, by the reduc- 
tion that has been made in the duty payable upon rums and rom-shrub import- 
ed into this country from the British possessions in the east. By order in Coun- 
cil, just promulgated, rum, the produce of India, is to pay in future but 9s. 
4d. per gallon for proof strengths. 

Belgium, for admitting wines and silks from Germany at the same rates of 
duty as from France, has been attacked in a most ferocious manner by some of 
the French newspapers. 

It is a matter of regret among our mercantile and manufacturing classes 
that the recent news from the East Indian presidencies, commercially speaking, 
is very unsatisfactory. At Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Agra, Delhi, and all 
cities in our Eastern possessions of importance, the sales of British manufac- 
tured goods were very few, and at considerably reduced prices. The stocks 
on hand were most abundant, and the imports continuous. British shipping 
were leaving the several ports in ballast, to seek freights at New South Wales, 
the Mauritius, &c., and the revenues of India showed a marked falling off. 

The republic of Guatemala, for which a small loan was raised here in 1825, 
has commenced remittances in produce raised in that country towards the liqui- 
dation of the dividends which are in arrear since February 1828. Of the 
amount proposed to be raised (1,428,571/ ,) bonds of the value of but 167,- 
000/. were taken. The remittances consist of indigo, cochineal, &c. 

It is said to be the intention of the Spanish ministers to propose a sweep- 
ing reform in the tariff, and.some great changes in connection with the govern- 
ment on the re-assembling of the Cortes ; and if their plans are rejected to 
resign. 

The Syrian question is settled. The Porte has recommended that Lebanon 
shall be divided into two districts, and that the Maronites shall be governed by 
a Christian Prince of the Sheab family, and the Druses by one of their own 
Sheikhs, to be elected by themselves. Both these governors to be placed 
under the control of the Turkish Pasha of Acre or Damascus. The great Eu- 
ropean powers are expected to agree to this arrangement. 

It is now said that the Russian ukase, relative to the products of Prussia, 
will not be so favourable in its effects to Prussian commerce as was expected. 
The King of Prussia was seriously disappointed in noi obtaining all that he re- 
quired from the Emperor of Russia; and it is said that although they are ap- 
parently on friendly terms, a serious feud may shortly be expected between 
them. 

Shipments of bonded wheat have, within the last fortnight, been made from 
this country to Belgium and Holland. 

Accounts from Dusseldorf, dated the 12th instant, state that his Majesty 
the King of Hanover was going on well. 

The preliminaries of a marriage are said to be arranged between the Marquis 
of Blandford and the Lady Fanny Vane Stewart, eldest daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry. 

In the town of Zablagen, Wirtemburg, there has been lately opened a new 
printing establishment, by M. Theodore Helgerad. All the compositors and 
pressmen are deaf and duinb, to the number of 196, eleven of whom are wo- 
men. ‘They have all been educated at his own cost to the employment they 
are now engaged in. The King has conferred on him a large gold medal for 
this great reclamation from the social and moral waste. 

A magnificent piece of plate, weighing upwards of 1309 oz., is about to be 
presented to Sir Moses Montefiore, from his Jewish brethren, as a mark of es- 
teem and gratitude for his services on behalf of their race who were perse- 
cuted on account of the “ Father Thomas” murder, as it was called. 

From the forwardness of the works of the new Houses of Parliament, it is 
expected that in two months the first stone will be laid. 

The freedom of the city of Edinburgh has been conferred on Dwarkanath 
Tagore, of Calcutta, a wealthy Brahmin, land-owner, merchant, and _philan- 
thropist. 

The ancient and magnificent convent of the Dominicans of Villada, near 
Palencia, in the kingdom of Leon, after three day's conflagration, has been en- 
tirely consumed. 

A scientific congress was to mect at Strasburg on the 22d ult., 750 savans, 
from different parts of Europe, had announced their intention of attending 
the congress. 

The Irish representative prelates for the session of 1843 are the Archbishop 
of Armagh, the Bishops of Killaloe, Kilmore, and Clogher. " 

Last year there was a total decrease of 425,812 gallons in the consumption 
of wines in this country. The decrease in port alone was 324,660 gallons. 

On Thursday, at St. George’s Hanover-square, London, Sir John Haye Wil- 
liams led to the altar the Lady Sarah Amherst, only daughter of Earl Am- 
herst. 

The total amount of property insured against loss by fire in the three king- 
doms, for the year 1841, was 735,000,000/.; the gro:s amount of farming 
stock insured is 50,000,0 00/. 

Large imports of grain have arrived during the past week in upwards of 
twenty vessels from Constantinople, and the ports of the Black Sea. 

The Archduke Frederick of Austria landed at Devonport on Saturday at 
two o’clock having arrived in command of the Austrian frigate Bellona 

The Venerable Wm. Strong, D.D., Archdeacon of Northampton and Canon 
of Peterborough, expired on Thursday, the 8th instant, in the 87th year of 
his age. 

John Mooney, Esq., barrister-at-law—a gentleman of considerable property, 
lately residing in Denzille-street, Dublin—died suddenly on Sunday morning. 

The marriage of the Prince Royal of Bavaria with the Princess Mary 0! 
Prussia, is to be celebrated on the 4th of October. 

The wholesale and retail sale of spirits at Kilrush scarcely amounts now to 
1,200/. a year in that town, though formerly averaging 30,0001. 


The Circassians.—Another Victory.—According to the Gazette de Midi of 
the 13th inst. the Russians had experienced another check in Circassia. ‘The 
insurgents surprised at night and cut to piecesa body of about 10,0U0 men, 
encamped under the walls of Marga, and made themselves masters of that for- 
tress, which they entered together with the fugitives. Nearly the whole of the 
troops in the camp were put to the sword, and a number of officers were made 
prisoners. 

Price of Sugar.—The average price of brown or Muscovado sugar, compu- 
ted from the returns made in the week ending Sept. 14, 1842, is 36s. 3d. 
per cwt. exclusive of the duties of Customs paid or payable thereon on the im- 
portation thereof into Great Britain. 

Railway Trafic.—The following calculation of the last weekly returns of 
35 railways, 1,300 miles in length, will be of interest :—Number of passen- 
gers on 22 railways, 328,204; consequently the total for the week must be 
about 500,000. The receipts for passengers on 34 railways, 77,102/. 17s. 
11d. ; ditto for goods on 30 railways, 17,987/. 2s. 4d. ; total, 95,000/. Os. 3d. 
This is an average of 73/. per mile per week. ‘The traffic, therefore, is cer- 
tainly at the rate of about 4,000,000/. a year, and carrying 15,000,000 of pas- 
sengers. 

Advantages of the Turn Out.—lIt is reported that at the time the turn-out 
took place in Lancashire, John Fielden, Esq., M. P., had upwards of one mi!, 
lion pieces of manufactured goods on hands, so that ithas ‘ turned out a good 
job” for him, as he is now in the market with a good sale, at an advance of from 
9d. to 1s. per piece, whereby it is calculated that he will nett a clear profit of 
from 70,000/. to 80,0001. 

Revolution in Servia.—The Moniteur Parisien announces that a revolution 
took place in Servia on the 3lst August, and that Prince Michael had escaped 
into Austria. The insurgents, under the command of Voutchilch, soon became 
masters of the arsenal, and Prince Michael, after defending himself during two 
days, had been at last abandoned hy the greatest part of his troops, and com- 
pelled to seek his safety in flight. 

We understand that the government have conferred pensions of £80 a-year 
each on the four daughters of the late Colonel Dennie, of the 13th Foot, who 
was killed at Jellalabad, where he commanded the sortie. 

It is currently reported that the Duke of Wellington intends to avail himself 
of his present position as General Commanding in Chief, to recommend to her 
Majesty to confer some mark of her royal favour on his grace’s old compauions 
in glory, the officers who served with him in the Peninsular war. 


The arrival in Rome of the three steamers constructed in England for the 
Pope was the occasion of a popular feast, at which the principal functionaries 












Notwithstanding the shallowness of the water, the windings of the river, and 
the sand-banks which frequently obstruct its bed, the steamers ascended, in four 
hours, a distance which generally required nearly as many days. 

The Sentinelle du Jura announces that in the night of the 7th ult. one of the 
glaciers of the Simplon gave way with a tremendous noise, carrying away with 
it in its fall a number of challets and some cattle. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 7thinstant announces that a camp of ma- 

neuvres would be formed in the beginning of October, on both banks of the 
Mincio. It isto be composed of 34 battalions of infantry, 22 squadrons of 
cavalry, and 12 batteries of artillery. The evolutions are to be commanded by 
Count Radetzki, General-in-Chief of the Austrian forces in the Lombardo-Ve- 
netian kingdom. 
_ Duelat Tenby.—A hostile meeting took place at Tenby on Tuesday morn- 
ing, in a field near the town, between Mr. C. Wells (the mayor) and Captain 
Freeling (son of the late Sir Francis Freeling.) Two shots were exchanged, 
but happily without effect. 


_ Fire in Liverpool.—A fire broke out in a large warehouse of Sir John Tobin’s, 
in Liverpool, on Monday week. The warehouse was, unfortunately, filled with 
materials of an inflammable nature, principally cotton. Although fifteen engines 
were employed in subduing the flames, they were not got under for several 
hours. ‘The loss of property, exclusive of the warehouse, is valued at 15,0001, 
but the whole is said to have been insured. 


THE “GREAT BRITAIN,” OR “MAMMOTH,” IRON STEAM SHIP, 
THE LARGEST VESSEL IN THE WORLD. 

The “ Great Britain,” or, as she is often called, the ‘‘ Mammoth,” steam- 
ship, now in ceurse of construction by the Great Western Company at Bristol, 
is fast progressing towards completion. It is expected that she will be ready 
to float out of dock about the middle of October, and that she will be at once 
fitted out and be ready for sea in the spring. 

The following particulars respecting her cannot fail to be of considerable in- 
terest :—Her length is 324 feet aloft, which is nearly 100 feet longer than the 
longest line-of-battle ship in our service ; with the exception of her decks and 
cabins, she is constructed entirely of iron. Her extreme breadth is 51 feet, 
the depth of her hold 32 feet ; and her registered tonnage 3,200, which far ex- 
ceeds the registered tonnage of any two steam-ships in the world. She has 
four decks, three of timber, and the fourth, which is the lowest, of iron, this 
latter being appropriated to the reception of cargo. The Great Britain will 
afford ample accommodation to 360 passengers. Some slight idea of the bulk 
of this gigantic vessel may be formed, when it is stated that in addition to the 
vast space described as appropriated to passengers, &c., and that required for 
the erection of her boilers, engines, &c., she will have room for 1,000 tons of 
coal and 1,200 tons of merchandise. 

The Great Britain will be fitted with four engines of 250 horse power each, 
in all 1,000 horse power. She will have three boilers, capable of containing 
200 tons of water, and these will be heated by 24 different fires. In her con- 
struction there have been used no less than 1,400 tons of iron, in addition to 
the large quantity of timber required for decks and cabins. 

This gigantic specimen of naval architecture is to be propelled by the newly- 
invented screw-propeller, and will be fitted with six masts. It is intended to 
fit up the saloons, &c., with a degree of elegance becoming a ship of such an 
extraordinary character. 





COLONIAL WHEAT. 


Lord Stanley’s Despatch. 
(Copy.) 
Downing Street, 2nd March, 1842. 

Sir :—In the anxious consideration which it has been the duty of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to give to the important and complicated question of the 
importation of Corn into this Country, they have of course not overlooked the 
interest which is felt in this question by the Province of Canada, and which has 
been expressed in Memorials from the Legislative body, and from other parties, 
addressed to her Majesty, and to the Legisiature of this country, and although 
in present circumstances, her Majesty’s Government have not felt themsclves 
justified in recommending to Parliament a compliance with the general requests 
of the various Memorialists, thac Canadian Corn and Flour should be imported, 
at a nominal duty into the United Kingdom, I trust that the steps which we 
have taken, and the grounds upon which we have declined to advance farther 
in the same direction, will convince the people of Canada, that the course which 
we have pursued has been dictated by no unfriendly feeling towards the inte- 
rests of Canada, and especially of Canadian Agriculture. 

The steps which have been taken, so far as they go, have been decidedly in 
favour of those interests. By the Law as it has hitherto stood, Canadian 
Wheat and Wheat Flour, have been admissible into Great Britain at a rate of 
duty estimated at 5s. per quarter, until the price in the English Market reached 
67s.—at which amount the duty fell to 6d. By the Bill which is now before 
Parliament, the duty of 5s. is leviable only while the price is below 55s., and at 
58s. falls to ls only. But in addition to this reduction in the amount of price 
at which the lower duty becomes payable, it is proposed to take off the restric- 
tion which has hitherto been been imposed upon the importation of Canadian 
Flour into Ireland, and thus to open a new market to that, which may justly be 
considered as one of the manufactures of Canada. 

In the measures which they have adopted, not without the most anxious at- 
tention to the various interests involved, Her Majesty's Government have been 
desirous, while they gave a general facility of admission to the British Market, 
of disturbing as little as possible, the relative advantages possessed by the Co- 
lonial and Foreign Supplies of that market. In this sense, while they have 
continued to the Channel Islands the facilities which they have heretofore enjoy- 
ed, of a free importation of their own produce (limited as it necessarily is in ex- 
tent) into Great Britain, toge her with the means which they at present enjoy, 
of having their own supplies furnished from the neighbouring and cheaper 
market, they have not felt themselves called upon to remove from the Isle of 
Man, the restrictions which have been recently imposed on that Island as to its 
foreign imports, while it possesses the advantages of an unrestricted commerce 
with Great Britain. The same principle has guided Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the cowrse which they have felt it their duty to pursue with regard to 
Canada. 

It is impossible to be more fully convinced,than are the members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, of the importance to the interests, both of the Colony and 
of the Mother Country, of maintaining between the two, the most unrestricted 
freedom of commercial intercourse. Even a cursory exaamination of facts and 
figures must demonstrate the value to be attached in a commercial, and much 
more in a moral and political point of view, to the continuance and improve- 
ment of that rapidly increasing intercourse, and her Majesty’s Government 
would have had much less difficulty in approaching the question of an unre- 
stricted admission of Canadian Wheat and Flour into the British Markets, if it 
had been in their power to look on that question as one of intercourse between 
Great Britain and her most important Colony, and independent of all considera- 
tions of Foreign Trade. 

But it was impossible for her Majesty’s Government so to regard it. It was 
impossible that they should not advert to the geographical position of Canada, 
in reference to the great Corn growing States of the West of America. It 
was impossible not to see that however desirable it might be even to encourage 
the transit through Canada of the produce of thuse States, with the advantage 
to Canada of any manufacturing process which it might undergo in the transit, 
a relaxation of Duty to the extent of free or nearly free admission, would have 
been a relaxation not limited, as in this case it ought to be, to the produce of a 
British Colony. 

It is true that the Imperial Parliament at the time that they admitted Cana- 
dian Produce at a nominal duty, might constitutionally have imposed a corres- 
ponding duty upon the import of American Wheat into Canada, and might thus 
have placed a check upon the undue influx of Foreign, under the name of Ca- 
nadian Produce, but whatever might be the view taken by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, under a different state of circumstances, in which a Tax imposed by 
Colonial Authority and of course receivable into the Colonial Treasury, upon 
Wheat imported from the United States might secure the Agriculturists of 
England against the competition of foreign growers, they have been unwilling 
to impose such a Tax, by the authority of Parliament upon a raw article which 
might be required for home consumption in Canada, and in the absence of such 
a tax, have felt it impossible to propose to Parliament a further reduction than 
that which they have submitted, in favour of Wheat and Wheat Flour shipped 
from the Ports of Canada. I have, &c. (Signed,) STANLEY. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., &c. &c. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
INTERVIEW WITH LORD ASHBURTON. 

The Executive Committee of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciely, apprehending that the Tenth Article of the Treaty lately coneluded be- 
tween the British Minister and our Government might be used to the injury of 
fugitive slaves escaping into Canada, appointed a deputation to solicit an in- 
terview with Lord Ashburton just before his departure for England to lay be- 
fore him facts 1n relation to the subject, which might be communicated to his 
Government. The Committee consisted of Messrs. S. S. Jocelyn, Leonard 
Gibbs, La Roy Sunderland, and Lewis Tappan. Mr. Garrit Smith being 
present was invited to accompany the delegation. The delegation after con- 
gratulating the British Envoy on the successful termination of his mission, in- 
formed him of the particulars of the case of Nelson Hackett, aslave who fled 


ona charge of stealing a coat, gold watch, and horse, of his master. Hackett 
was Imprisoned, and meantime, a grand jury in Arkansas indicted him. A de- 
mand was forwarded from the Governor of Arkansas to the Governor 

of Canada, for his surrender. Sir Charles Bagot complied, and Hackett was 
taken back to Arkansas. The delegation stated to Lord A. their apprehensions 
that such a course occurring without any treaty stipulation, there was 

cause of apprehension that under the Tenth Article of the Treaty, which pro- 
vides for the mutual surrender of all persons charged with certain specified 
crimes, no fugitive slave would be safe in Canada, especially when it is noto- 
rious that slaveholders allege crimes against fugitive slaves, as one expedient 
for their reclamation. 

Lord Ashburton went into an explanation of the Tenth Article, and mention- 
ed several particulars of the discussion that took place, both on that topic and 
others relating to slaves. He said that it was very desirable to have an 
article in the Treaty to meet cases similar to that of Holmes, who fled from 
Canada into Vermont, and the cases that would frequently arise, consider- 
ing the extent of the bordering lines, and the temptation for criminals to 
flee across the lines in the hope of securing themselves from arrest and 
punishment. The Governor of Canada was anrious that deserters should be 
included, but as Lord A. learned that a claim would be put in for the de- 
livering up of fugitive slaves, he abandoned the question of deserters from 
H. B. M’s possessions. He was also very desirous to secure the delivery 
of mutineers, but did not press it, lest it should involve, on the part of his 
Government, the delivery of slaves situated as were those on board of the Creole. 
With regard to the case of the slave Hackett, he did not know all the facts. 
Sir Charles Bagot was known to him, and he did not believe he would do any- 
thing intentionally wrong. But he had just entered upon his duties, and was pro- 
bably desirous at that juncture, of promoting good feeling with his great neigh- 
bour. The fact that the slave had taken his master’s watch, was a circumstance 
that probably went against him. ‘“ Had he only taken the horse,” said Lord A., 
(looking at Gerrit Smith significantly, though he could not be supposed ever to 
have read the advice of that gentleman to fugitive slaves] “he would not pro- 
bably have been surrendered, for you know the horse was necessary for his es- 
cape.” Lord A. said that in framing the Tenth Article, great care had been 
taken to provide that inferior magistrates in Canada should have no authority 
to surrender fugitives, as had been urged by the other party, and that only the 
Governor himself could perform an act of so great importance. Great care 
would be taken, he had no doubt, tu protect the innocent, and that the taking of 
any article necessary to effect an escape would not be considered felonious. If, 
said he, the operation of the Tenth Article proves injurious, he had no doubt 
the British Government would put an end to it, agreeably to another provision 
of the Treaty, viz: ‘‘The Tenth Article shall continue in force until one or 
the other party shall signify its with to terminate it, and no longer.” Lord A. 
said that when the delegation came to read his correspondence with Mr. We- 
bster, they would see that he had taken all possible care to prevent any injury 
being done to the people of colour; that if he had even been willing to intro- 
duce an article including cases similar to that of the Creole, his Government 
would never have ratified it, as they will adhere to the great principles they 
have so long avowed and maintained ; and that the friends of the slave in Eng- 
land would be very watchful to see that no wrong practice took place under the 
Tenth Article. 

* * a * * + 
Lewis Tappan. 


\ ANTED IMMEDIATELY.—Twenty-five cents each will be given at this Office 

for the following Numbers of the present Volume of the Albion :—10 Copies of 
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By the Columbia we have received London files to the 19th ult. The intel- 
ligence is not of very great moment, but we give such extracts as appears to 
possess most interest. 

The recent Treaty concluded by Lord Ashburton with this country, is the 
prominent subject of discussion with the public press, and there, as here 
opinions seem to differ as to the merits of that instrument and its peculiar ad 
vantages to either party. The fact of the existence of this difference of 
opinion on the two sides of the Atlantic, is perhaps the best eulogy the treaty 
can enjoy, for if either nation had gained very decisive advantages—advantages 
injurious and oppressive to the other—there would in all probability, be more 
unanimity of sentiment. The Morning Chronicle being now a decided party 
paper, labors to impress the people of England with a belief that they have 
been sold to the American government, and rails accordingly. This is rather 
a novel occupation for the Chronicle, a journal which inits vocation as a Whig 
organ, has always been the friend, advocate, and apologist for every thing 
American. Its arguments, however, will have but little weight, even with 
its own party, for every respectable Whig in the three kingdoms must, and 
does see, the advantage of having a good understanding with the United States, 
so that the two people may give each other the reciprocal benefits of their 
commercial intercourse. The Times,—which although advocating Conservative 
principles, is now a more independent journal than probably any in the kingdom 
—speaks of the treaty with perfect rationality ;—it points out the weak parts 
of it for the British side, and alludes to difficulties that may perhaps grow out 
of the right ceded tothe State of Maine, in reference tothe navigation of the 
St. John,—but it at the same time considers the conclusion of the negotiation 
a fortunate event for Great Britain. As we have on former occasions said, 
the treaty is not in al] respects what we could wish it to be, for we have been 
worsted most decidedly in all that relates to the Boundary; but one party 
could not expect every thing; and as the negotiation proceeded upon the prin- 
ciple of mutual concessions and reciprocal advantages to each—each was ob- 
liged to yield something from its own demands. The treaty then must be con- 
sidered as a whole, and not in detached parts. The Times evidently views it 
in this light, and as that journal in a great measure gives the tone to public sen- 
timent in England on such matters, we have copied its article, entire, which 
will be found in another column. We have been thus particular because the 
partial extracts that have appeared in the columns of some of our contempo- 
raries may tend to convey a doubt of the ratification of the instrument. Our 
readers may be assured that no difficulty will occur on this head ;—the treaty 
will be ratified, and that too in the most prompt and honorable manner. 

Perhaps, however, there is one source from which opposition may flow— 
viz., the Anti-Slavery Society, who fear that the safety of fugitive slaves 
may be involved in the article that stipulates for the mutual surrender of fu- 
gitive felons. But on this point, as the Times very justly observes, little is to 
be apprehended, since the treaty covenants, that before any fugitive can be 
surrendered, it must be satisfactorily shown that such fugitive has committed 
an offence punishable by the laws of the country in which he has taken re- 
fuge. Now as slavery is unknown to British laws, and fleeing from it is 
not an offence punishable by the laws of Great Britain, it follows, that all fu- 
gitive slaves are safe under the aforesaid treaty. 

The Abolitionists of New York had an interview with Lord Ashburton while 
in this city touching this point; the result of which was made known to the 
public by Mr. Lewis Tappan in a letter to the Journal of Commerce. The 
letter escaped us at the time, but we to-day insert it, as it clears up the mystery 
that hung over the case of Nelson Hackett, a fugitive slave, who sought refuge 
in Canada and was surrendered by Sir Charles Bagot. Hackett, it appears 
when betaking himself to flight, not only took his master’s horse but his waéch, 
and thus constitued himself a felon in the eye of British law. Had he, said 
Lord Ashburton, eontented himself with taking the horse only, he might have 
been spared, but as he took the watch—which, not like the horse, was unne- 
cessary for his escape—no alternative was left to the Governor General of Ca. 
nada but to place him at the disposal of the American officers who came in pur- 
suit of him. 

Let it not be supposed that this is any fine-drawn distinction of the British 
diplomatist ; the distinction is not only just but legal. Political offences are 
specially exempted in all such treaty stipulations. Now in the eye of British 
law, any act of a slave in attempting to obtain freedom is not illegal, and there 

fore the mutineers of the Creole could not be given up. The same ground was 











of the state, the cardinals, and a number of distinguished foreigners assisted. | from Arkansas to Canada, where his pursuers overtook him, had him arrested 


taken by Governor Marcy of the State of New York, and also by the federal go- 
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‘vernment of Washington, in reference to that redoubtable personage, William 
Lyon Mackenzie, who fled from Canada after the first outburst of the rebellion. 
He was accused of robbing the western mail, murdering Col. Moody, and set- 
ting fire to the property of Mrs. Washburn. Now although the three crimes of 
mail robbery, murder, and arson, were charged upon the fugitive, and the go- 
vernment of Canada professed itself to be ready with proofs of those charges— 
his surrender was refused, not altogether on account of the absence of a law 
upon the point, but on the plea, that the crimes laid to his charge were ‘‘ merged 
in the political offence’—Mackenzie being then engaged in a revolution, or in 
what he termed an effort to give liberty to Canada. 

We have dwelt longer upon this subject than we intended, but we feel desi- 
rous of putting the matter in a clear point of view, so that its bearings may be 
properly understood by such of our readers who have not already investigated 
the subject. 

We conclude to-day the account of the Queen’s visit to Scotland and of her 
Majesty’s return to the British Metropolis. In giving this we have purposely 
been full and ample, in the confidence that it would be greatly interesting to a 
large majority of our readers, particularly of those whose native land has thus 
been honoured by the Queen of British hearts, and that a// would sympathise in 
the feelings which have been so warmly expressed by the people of the land 
sae visited. Royal progresses of this description have ever been found useful 
in promoting loyalty, good will, and affection to the sovereign, and in giving 
an additional stimulus to the internal commerce of a country. It brings into 
closer and more affectionate relation people and their rulers, and the social ties 
themselves, of society, are more strongly and permanently knit thereby. We 
understand that it is her Majesty’s intention to visit Ireland next year. 


CANADA. 

In a Postscript to our last number we gave the conclusion of the correspon- 
dence between Sir Charles Bagot and Mr. Lafontaine in reference to the late 
extraordinary changes, and we then expressed, in common with others, our 
doubts as to the manner in which the people of England would receive the ac- 
count of such deep humiliatiuns on the part of the Executive ; yet, upon peru- 
sing the journals of the House of Assembly, we do not see that the British pub 
lic can have much to say, for these proceedings seem to have received the sanc- 
tion of the whole House with very few exceptions. On the 19th of Sept. Mr. 
Duncombe offered the following Resolution,— 

 Resolved,—That this House takes the earliest occasion of expressing to 
your Excellency, as the Representative of our most gracious Sovereign, the en- 
tire and cordial satisfaction with which this House has heard the announcement 
of the changes which your Excellency has been pleased to effect in the con- 
struction of your Executive Council ; and tnis House is persuaded that in order 
to place the Government of this Province upon a firm and permanent basis, it 
was absolutely necessary to invite that large portion of our fellow subjects who 
are of French origin, to share in the Government of theircountry, and thereby 
to carry into effect the wise and just designs of the Imperial Authority ; and 
this House hails this event as béing calculated to heal the unhappy dissensions 
by which Canada has been prevented from advancing in a career of prosperity 
commensurate with the advantages which Providence has placed at our dispo- 
sal, and offers to your Excellency its heartfelt thanks for having, by your wis- 
dom and firmness, opened so bright a prospect to the now contented and loyal 
people over whom you are called upon to rule.” 

Now as this resolution amounted to an actual approval of all that had been 
done, it was instantly opposed by Dr. Dunlop and others ; and Sir Allan Mc’- 
Nab offered the following asa substitute. 

“‘ Resolved, That this House is persuaded that in order to place the Govern- 
ment of this Province upon a firm and permanent basis, it was necessary and 
proper to invite that large portion of our fellow subjects who are of French ori- 
gin to share in the Government of their country, and thereby to carry into 
effect the wise and just designs of the Imperial Authority.” 

Now this substitute did not certainly go the length of approving of the Go- 
vernor’s acts—but it distinctly, positively, and emphatically recognized the 
principle that the French population of Lower Canada should be admitted to 
a full participation in the Government of the country, and that no distinction 
of races should exist ; yet this motion was negatived by.a vote of 44 to 16! 

Mr Morris then moved the following, which was, it will be seen, only a smal) 
modification of Mr. Duncombe’s Resolution. 

“« Resolvcd,—That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the 
Governor General, representing that this House takes the earliest occasion of 
expressing to His Excellency, as the Representative of our most gracious So- 
vereign, its unmingled satisfaction that, inorder to place the Government of 
the Province upon a firm and permanent basis,His Excellency has invited that 
large portion of our fellow subjects who are of French origin, to share in the 
Government of the country, and thereby to carry into effect the wise and just 
designs of the Imperial Authority ; and that this House hails the event as one 
calculated to heal the unhappy dissensions by which Canada has been prevent- 
ed from advancing in a career of prosperity commensurate with the advantages 
which Providence has placed at our disposal, and offers to His Excellency its 
heartfelt thanks for having, by his wisdomand firmness, opened so bright a 
prospect to the contented and loyal people over whom His Excellency is called 
upon to rule.” 

This Resolution was carried by a vote of 55 to 5! Messrs. Cartwright, John- 
ston, McNab, Moffat, and Neilson alone voting against it. 

An Address founded upon this Resolution, was presented to Sir Charles Ba- 
got who in his reply, says :-— 

“‘ Gentlemen,—Y our Address has given me great pleasure. I rejoice to find 
that the House of Assembly views, with unmingled satisfaction, the course 
which I have taken, of inviting to my Council persons belonging to, and posses- 
sing the confidence of, that portion of the inhabitants of the Province, who, al- 
though diflering in origin, are fellow-subjects with the rest, partakers of the 
same Constitution, and animated by the same spirit of devotion to our Most 
Gracious Sovereign. 

‘‘T trust that the measure, thus auspiciously introduced, may, in its result, 
ewe most conducive to the permanent welfare of the Province, and to the 

appiness and contentment of its inhabitants: and | rely upon your wisdom and 
prudence in assisting me in my efforts for the attainment of this, my great ob- 
ject.” 

Now with these proceedings of the Representatives of the people before 
them, how can Lord Stanley or Sir Robert Peel—how can any member of Par- 
liament or any public journal object to what has been done? Does not the 
Resolution in effect constitute a vote of approval? Certainly it does and can- 
not be considered in any other light ; and this vote of approval is sanctioned 
by fifty-five out of sixty members, being about three quarters of the whole re- 
presentation as the House contains but 84 Members. 

There can be no doubt that the Opposition should have stood firm—small as 
it was on Sir Allan McNab’s amendment—but as it gave way there is nothing 
more to be said. We trust that the remains of the conservative party will 
now see the necessity of forming a compact and working opposition, and that 
they will place at its head some gentleman whom they will be content to 
tollow. Sir Robert Peel began his opposition in 1832 with only 140 
members out of 658, witha large portion of the public press of the coun- 
try against him. In Canada the press, to its honour be it spoken, has, with 
very few exceptions, maintained a consistency that contrasts strongly with that 
of individuals. An Opposition is necessary for the public welfare, for without 
it such overwhelming majorities in a legislature are daugerous to the rights and 
liberties of any country whatever. 








THE COLONIES—LIBERALITY OF THE MOTHER COUNTRY. 

It is generally known, we believe, that several petitions have been sent frcm 
Canada to Great Britain praying that Canadian wheat and flour be admitted 
into the ports of Great Britain duty free. Her Majesty's Government with 





characteristic generosity, have consented to this relaxation in favour of a valua- 
ble colony, and intimated that if the Colonial Parliament will impose a duty of | 
three shillings a quarter upon American wheat passing over the border, | 
all duties un the Canadian product shall be remitted on reaching the ports at | 
home. We have inserted a despatch from Lord Stanley in reference to this | 
subject, and upon the strength of this and other communications a bill has been | 
introduced into the Assembly, now in session at Kingston. for the purpose of le- | 
vying this duty. This arrangement has not only the advantage of the favour | 
shown to the Canadian article in British ports, but it transfers to the Colovial 

om 


Treasury a large sum—some two or three hundred thousand pounds annually— 
which at present is paid to the Imperial Exchequer-—a boon of no small magni- 
tude in such times as these. 

This duty, however, although it will act as a protection to the Canadian far- 
mer now struggling with new lands and a cold climate—must not be regarded 
in the light of an injurious impost on the American article, for the duty being 
repealed in England will induce the Canadians to export a still larger 
portion of their own wheat into Great Britain, which will increase, 
in the same ratio their imports from across the border. If the sales 
of the Canadian article be increased in England fifty per cent, it’ fol- 
lows that Canadian imports from the United States will also be augmented 
fifty per cent in the same article, because Canada produces but a small surplus 
beyond her own consumption. Canadians of all classes and opinions must 
feel this as a real boon from the Mother country. 





Deatn or Dr. Cuanntnc.—It is our painful duty to record the death of 
Dr. Channing, a gentleman who, in every department of his life has been a 
— member of society, and an ornament to the time in which he 
ived. 

In a bereavement like this, not only do his relatives and friends participate, 
but piety, morality, literature, science, and taste, have sustained a loss which 
will not soon be repaired, and thousands, who never knew his person, but who 
have eagerly drank at the fountains of intellectual and moral streams which 
his writings presented,will lament long and unfeignedly the extinction of a light 
which shone so beautifully and radiated over so wide an extent. 

This is not the place and time to enter upon a consideration of religious te- 
nets, were we even so inclined ; it may suffice in throwing back our retrospec- 
tions on so good a man, to say that his belief was evidently conscientious, and 
that in all things he acted according to it : giving example, as fully and as pure- 
ly as frail man can give, of the moral doctrines which he recommended. For 
the rest, who that has moved in the literary world, or that has sought out the 
most approved and elegant writings on moral and scientific topics, can be igno- 
rant of that mastery of language, that force of argument, that general correct- 
ness of first principles, and that earnestness of style which are the most promi- 
nent characteristics of Dr. Channing’s lucubrations ? Who, also, that has list- 
ened to the graceful power of his eloquence, can remember, unmoved, the per- 
suasion which hung upon his lips, the music of euphonious and flowing lan- 
guage which characterised his oral discourses! It is said that the words of the 
wise and good are never “like water spilt upon the ground,” and we believe 
that this will be found eminently true with regard to those of Dr. Channing. He 
is gone from among us, but many a precept, many an injunction, many an im- 
portant point of information, which, during his life, he has given to the world, 
and which, in some parts, may have lain dormant and unapplied, will now rise 
warmly to recollection, and become useful as imparted by a venerated sage, by 
whom in this life such can never again be given 

Dr. William Ellery Channing was a native of Newport, Rhode Island. His 
ancestors were from Dorsetshire, England, but settled in America ever since 
the year 1715. He graduated at Harvard University, and his ministerial func- 
tions for nearly the last forty years have been those of Pastor of the Federal 
Street Congregation of Unitarians. Dr. Channing's health has never been 
good since the period of mere youth, and it is probable that his religious and 
literary labours, together with the ardent temperament of his spirit may have 
tended to keep him in a more delicate state than more robust action would have 
produced. He died at the age of sixty-three. 





Mrs. Sutton’s Concert.—We ask attention to the advertisement of this fa- 
vorite vocalist, who purposes giving a concert at the Apollo Rooms, on Thurs- 
day evening next. She will introduce before the New York public on the oc- 
casion, her daughter, a child of seven years of age, who is said to sing the 
simple Scottish ballad music with much effect. 

*,* Subscribers in Albany who have not as yet received their Engravings 
of Westminster Abbey, are requested to apply for them to Mr. W. Lacy, Daiiy 
Advertiser Office. 





VES’ ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—418 Houston Street —This School for instruction in 
Music, in its various departments, is now open. The principles of Music—Singing 
—Piano Forte—and Violin, ure the branches mainly taught. The first aim in the plan 
of instruction, (whatever may be the branch of the art pursued) is, to make the pupil 
abie to read at sight correctly without the aid of an instrument. When this is accom- 
plished (which 1s quite practicable as cases in abundance will show) the pupil can 
pursue the practice of any branch of the art, vocal orinstrumental with intelligence. 
Ladies, young Ladies, and Boys take their Lessons at various hours in the day, and 
Gentlemen in the evening. 
N B —A class for GENTLEMEN will be opened on Monday evening, the 10th inst., 
at 740’clock. Oct. 8-1t. 





MRS. E. HILTON, 
no. 84 BRoapway. 
ELEGANT FURNISHED APARTMENTS, 
. (On ihe European Plan ) 
M*s. HILTON having recently fitted up this House. at great expense, solicits its in- 
spection by Gentler1en desirous of obtaining beautiful Apartments. 

This House was built expressly for a first class Lodging House, and is admirably ar- 
— for its object. No private dwelling, it 1s bel eved, is kept more perfectly neat 
and quiet. 

Mrs. Hilton assures her patrons that in addition to the attention of the best servants, 
no iy wy shall be wanting on her part to secure their entire comfort. 

Oct. 8-41" e-o-w 


RAND VOCAL ANDINSTRUMENTAL CONCERT.—Mrs. SUTTON, prima donna 
from the principal cities of [taly, the Italian company at Havana, and New Or- 
jeans, begs to announce a Co: cert on Thursday next, the 13th inst.. at the Apollo Con- 
cert Room, Broadway, on which occasion she wi | be assisted by the most eminent ta- 
jent in the city, and her little daughter, not yet seven years ojd, will appear and sing 
several favurite English and Scotch ballads, in costume. Oct. 8-It. 


ABRADOR SALMON, &c.— Fresh Salmon from London, in canisters of one, two 

and four pounds each. Poultry, Game,and Fish im canisters, prepared to keep 

lu any Climate. Pates de Foie gras from Strasbourg. London Mustard of the best 

quality put up by Wix & Sons. Sauces, Catsups, and Anchovey Paste. For Sale by 
Oct. 1-tf. A. BININGER & Co., 141 Broadway. 


nite ateiaapaintsoncagpeenaanisiasen ssteth.L) 
AY AN TED—A person of respectability to procure subscribers to the EUROPEAN 
newspaper. Apply to Mr. Winsiow, 30 South-street. Sept. 24-tf. 


PARTMENTS TO LET.—Three rooms on the third floor, all communicating, with 

breakiast and tea, may be obtained at No. 1 St. Peter’s Place, between Barclay 
and Vesey-streets. The rooms are in first rate order, weli furnished and very com- 
foi table. Oct. 1+t. 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTOPY.No. 12 Spruce 

Street. New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic’e of househdid furniture, without which no :oom, however 
weil furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decidedty in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. ’ 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
real Cransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily. and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. ‘ 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
be’’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar. 12-tf. 


ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary............--22.-0--- eee eres eeeee $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 “ 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels 
HOURS FOR MEALS. 



































Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries............ 8 o'clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary... .........2----0---00--------: 3 

a Gentlemen’s Ordinary... .....--+--------------- 34 
WEG, WOinncccc.00c0 0606 cbccescesesenetenstaahes< oncenece 6 to 9 
Supper, (POM 2. cccccccccccccccescccccscorescssccesccecsess 9to 12 


These are the regular hours, buvif it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
vne or more at any hour’ In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without ertra charge. 

Gratewul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shail endeavour, without ceasing. to 
rendereve:ything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negligence. | COLEMAN & STETSON. 

June 11-3. 





ry\O FAMILIES —As a family niedicine Old Parr’s Pills is unequalled, and is all p»w- 
erful in removi g bilious and other complaints arising from the derangement of 

the alimentary ducts, and in purif. ing the bieod. 
It is certain in the cure of the more delicate complaints incident to females, grateful 
to the taste. and aromatic to the smell, and atthe same time so g ntle in its operation, 


| yet so effic»cious that notemale ought to be without so great a boon left them by its 


venerabie discoverer, Oid Parr 
This invaluable medicine cin be had retail of the agents, whose names are regularly 


advertised in the Morning Herald, Sun, and Tribune.asd wholesale at T. Roberts, « 


October 8, 


AN ENGLISH LADY ha resided many years in France wishes to give lessons. 

Pa ak the ee ee + in Music, boyy and arithmetic. The terms wil}, 
modera’ ny application in person, or ette t paid) at ° 

wich-street, will meet with immediate attention. stay a eee padi oe 


RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—S 

Place, corner of 8th Street and 2d Avenue,New York.—Mrs. JOHN THAR! Yaw 
RENE & Mrs. COLEY desire to inform their friends and ihe public, that they have 
united their Establishments ; and that their school for young Ladies, under their joint 
su erintendence, will open at the above-named residence on Monday the 12th of Sep- 
ey Pp athe 4 a eins 

vr their references and the details of their terms, Mrs. L: 5 
beg to refer to yy 4 a , va POS EOF en Odag 

rospectuses to be obtained at Swords, Sandford & Co., 152 Broad ; i 
Co., 108 Broadway ; Roe Lockwood, 411 Broadway. eenigons — = 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST 'e . 
of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to his iriends ond 
the public, that he has just published hisnew ‘ Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum its being well 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction 
This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar” 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst’s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons on the above instruments. Aug. 6-tf. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation jor the i 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing even of wel 
and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 
— of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowde@ 
Ss. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope fro 
on which are the words ‘“‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
“or 4 Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

eb. 5-ly-e.0.w. 


GLOBE HOTEL.--F?. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the publie 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly eected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now wpened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in =. manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
a are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the dest provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery,the most airv and 
healthful walk in the city. 5 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him acallin any style of expense or economy,that may be beSt suited to 
theirwishes. 66 Broadway, New York 


STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 
ELGIAN STF AMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture for the year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842. On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May; 1842, 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 16th July, ” 
7th Oct.. ” 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,” 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 

The price of paatege to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 

An experienced Surgecn accompanies the ship. 

For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 

May 7-6m. H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


























Ships. Masters. Days of | from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, |C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, os gf * Mw “ J6iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, oe © 6 @aR 6, * 6 * § 
Emerald, jHowe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec 6] * 9%; “ 24, % 9% 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, s- Bw * 1, “ J6lJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
VilledeLyon, |(C. Stoddard, a a. oe Ss = 2 
Albany, |Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] ‘“* 24, ** 2, “* %@ 
Silvie DeGrasse,|\L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16jJuly 1, Nov. 1, March } 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, cs es * “ Qa) 8, * . ”™ 
Duch d’Orleans,'A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. | ** 24, * 4, ‘“* 2%@ 
Sully, [WCThompson| “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* I6/Aug 1, Dec. J, April 1 
lowa. lW.Ww. Pell. |“ 94, “ 4, “Mb 8 g§ « 6 








These vessels are all of the first elass and ae commanded, with superior and elegan § 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 Suuth-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeel each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puactually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— » 
Ships. | Masters. Days of —— from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
|W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 








St. James, 


Montreal, |S. B. Griffing, * 30, * 30, 10; * 97, ** 27, 27 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ° oe .* Oy * 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1| * 17, “ #17, “ 17 
Wellington, |D. Chadwick, “7 “~ NH, “mW *a, * ge §¢ 


Quebec, F H Hebard,| ‘* 20, ‘* 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philade)phia, |Hovey, March1, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17 7, 
Samson, Smith, > es * + in! Bee ° 
HendrickHudson|E. E Morgan, | ‘* 20, ‘“ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, ° 7 
Toronto, R. Grisiwold, | ‘“* 10, “ 10, “« 30) * 97, * 9&7, 7 
Weetminster, |G.Moore, ' | ‘ 20, “ 20, — ‘ 20jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outw ard, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedtherefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz'— 

















Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. | Liverpool, . 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virgimian, Allen, “13, “© 18, ‘« 13Sept. 1, Jan; 1, May } 
North America,| A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, = oS ore co 7, ‘a 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, “<@5, “* 95, sie. 13, Me 13, bs 13 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 ss 19, 4 19, re 19 
Independence, |Nye, ey, i ae a. 25, 25, 25 
Shefiie ld, F.P Allen, i; 2 . .© 8 Oct. i, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York, Cropper, om © MB, % Wh gis me 7, re 7 
Siddons, Cobb, “95, “* 935, ss 695 . 13, ~ 13, 13 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1} 24 19, 19, . 19 
Roscoe, H.Huttleson,|) “ 7, “ 7, “ 7 85, 2%, 25 
S. Whitney, Thompson, a) ae 13Nov. 1, March } July 1 
Columbus, Cole, 4. ea. RF ee a 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “95, ‘ 25, 25) ** 13, * 13, « ; 
South america, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) : 19, . 19, = 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, a ‘y ss 7} 25, 2s 1 
United States, |Britton, i abo S ee oe oy 1, April 1, Aug. ; 
England, IB. L. Waite, | “19, ‘* 19, . Bae So Se 
Garrick, |Skiddy «96, * 9. * 96 13, 13, “ 
Oxford, tA Rathbone, \Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 “ 19, * 19 19 


, , 
se ships a ll of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo} 
‘dations tot Ganusneer’. The price of passage hom New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wines or manor’ and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas, imelud- 
vines : edding. ; ; 
Neither Te ar owners of these ships will be respons! ¥le for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
New York, and Cambridge GOODHUE & Co.. or G. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
? , ; wis BARING, BROT ERS & Co., Liverpool. 
s ins S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield, anc Vnited States, 
1 etanibaaniatie <i gins ROBERT KERMI1f£, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co.. Liverpool. —_ 
s Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
eee GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 1 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo*. 
q s, Siddons, S$ iE 1 Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, heric _ 2 COLLINS ‘& Co.. New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co Liverpool 





THE ALBION, 


Is published every Saturday morning, and sent to all parts of the United States, and 
the British provinces of North America, by the Mails of that day Offic e. No. 3, Bar- 
c ay-street, American Hotel, New York, where, all communications, letters. Books, 
&c . are requested to be addressed. Subscription, Si. dollars per annum, in advance 
J.S. Bartlett & J. Paul, Proprietors. 





Co., Clarendon House, corner of Duane-st. and Broadway. Sept, 17-tf. 
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